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ON THE AFGHAN-^aM^ANT ^BORDER '-^^a 
months inunediately following the Soviet intcrventicHi m Af- ^ 
ghanistan three years ago, most of the Afghan guerrillas bat- ^ 
tiing the foeign enemy were anaed wjth bolt-action riHes front 
the World War 11 era or even rcHcs ftbm th©f 9tibicCBttiry. - . 
. The tribesmen app^red to be fighting a KMnantic but , 
doomed struggle, carrying little more than devotion to Islam 
onto the bat^ield against a superpower. Lacking anti-tank or ' 
anti-aircraft weapons, they seemed to have little chance of trir ' 
umphing ovw Soviet tKx^a armed with the latest tanks and, 
hdheopter gunships. , ' . ?- ^. t 

Today, the religious ardor has not changed, but the weapom. t* 
have. On i visit to Afghanistan with the rebels this past fall, the'' 
most common firearm seen among the insurgents was the Sovi- . 
et-<te^ed AK-47 Kalashnikov, an automatic weapon that ii j 

guerrilla bands now have several rocket-propellol grenade , 
launchers^ bazooka-like weapons, that can turn a tank or ar- 
iBC««d car into a flaming wreck frcwn 300 yards (about 27>"» 
meters) away. They have new mortars, mines and rccoiUca*^ 

rifles. •^::'v^^:U^..-•. ■■■/;y.v-;;.-.i)t-;-.'" 

The guerrillas captured many of these weapons from; mrf 
enemy or obtained them from Afghan Army defectors, _ 

But aa» increasingly important source of supply iis frcm*,^ 
across the Pakistani border. The United States, Chma, Egyj«^| 
and Saudi Arabia have cooperated with the Pakistanis to guar-f 
aniee a steady flow of infantry weapons to the insurgents, ac- i 
- cording to a variety of soutccs^^ including Afghan resistance 
leaders, senior (fiplomats and focal ofikijui m ^idstaxv aaii 
West Evixopcan military specialists. .l^^L^^'. J " !l ? 

The late President Anwar Sadat of l^gypt provided the o^a!y f 
public connrmaticn of fonags as^tance, saying once that he, - 
. nad agreed to ship arms to the guerrillas, . - , V^' 

^ypdas and European sources said the United States was^ .t 
-paying $20 milli«Ht tal^O^Hullicto a year to Cairo^ at least utttiJ 
the end of last year,1o cover the cost trf the arms »>ing f|oai * 
Egypt to die insurgente. ^ioce- then,. dipl«nats iafeiamaba^^^^ 
s^ the new ^yptian presidftrt,. FEosni Mubarak, seemsi to | 
b«we reduced~supplie$ io the,Af|^u^;guemUas; perlu^s to pytj 
sofiM distande between Ks gowernmeirt and U.S. poficies.'''; '>f 
- Tht increase in the amount and sophistication of weapons ai < 
the disposal of the guerrillas has probably been the most kor | 
pottant factor In ensuring both the survival of the resistance'! 
movement and the escalation of thc^war over the past three^ 
"yeaors: ' " 4.*' - . i| 

The arms supply'from abroad has also provided the Sovirt 
Uiuon with a ju«ificatioa for keeping its troops in the country. 3 
"Mmcxw says that its "^troofsi' will stay in Af^ianistan imtil aS| 
outside intCTference cease^. - - - •. --.^ 7* 

The supply line to the Afghan rebels could be seen in ac^om 
recently at tfie tiny frontier hamlet of Ten Mangal just inad; 
Pakistan, ati tcm^ of hastiZsr ipoaa^racted buildihss^ mud^X 
.streetsand-orpwdsof annctfnJi^^^^'«S«^:'^' 

There, scores of Islamic insurgents,, whacaB ihemseives Mt>? 
jahidin, cros^ the border day after day carrying new Kalasb-*, 
„ afla^r with markings in Chinese of Arabic, or modified .y>T 
jaBbet rifles inade in Canada or the United States. Passing * 
deserted rains ci whst once w» an Afghan border bost» tb^; 
gi^Kied mules, doekeys suid horses loaded with a widelanajf (Mr 
ammunition^ grenades and heavier weapons. 

A group oi insurgents that i aokmpanied into Afgbsaiistaa 
waked thiee^ys m the nearby Pak£stam' town of ,P::jrachinj« ^ 
f<sr arrival trf-wtj^joss from Peshawar, he^quarters ol ^#,Afi^ 
ghan resistance parties: The^MujaMdin pidted i£p thd^ 
a small office in Parachinar set op by the parties as % sort c£.4 
distributsoocentw. , -'[''3^^^:- I'V- .vrj 

A tHKi: arrived carrySci||^ a Vaiitety <rf w«^«^ 
lion not seen during a viat last yeafi There were 150 nc«r Chiri 
neseKalashnikovs witli t<M^ metal stocks; 300 khaki i^asti&^- 
coviotdh mines, aisa fiOBafc<&asic,l5 mortars, iMdk A 
type, of British manufactare, and a Chinese 82nmt variety; {cms, 
82mm reosQlcss riflcH gmti-tai^ castn^ 
CJittcs^maridngs; asd24g^B*ie».fJ?. r^*"-;. „^ ^ -J 

SuppEes of this kind repoirtfci%^fe»ed<mt^ or tripled since: 'f* 
last year. The center at Faiachimir is sasdto receive a truckload. | 
like 'this, one every three oc HfG^ikys, tad sk* Ac obIjO 



Afg^anntJB^ fiN:£et-^ioi^^ re^ 
onQess rifles and nMxtars wercnm^ mcve in evidence than a ^ 
yearai^ Most of these r^liv^ w^l^ne&oeilffeaippm hmc come ;| 
horn outside Afghanistan^ \^ ' -/^v £ 

The Soviet-designed RPG-7 gjXBadt lamKher, with enou^ ~ 
power to pierce the armor ^ the standard Soviet T-&2 or T-T2 ^ 
tank* has been the most iinpcfftant addfiticn, to the Mujahidia . ~ 
arsenal. Of about 60 guerrillit ban^ <^Merved 'm area soiitk ; 
of the capital, Kabul, naost were eqmppol with this weapon. | 

- :^ The guerrillas have proven adept at learning to use tlu; RPG^ 
-i,'i4aieik has given tnem^ the- anility to 90 on the offmstve"^ 
^against small Soviet forces. ' \. 

; Daring an ambush last year of a Soviet convoy on the kai^ 
biri-Jalalabad road; ^aeaSlaiWBemvttiy fired five RPG-7s and 
: crippled all five vehicles — two armored personnel carriers an^" 
three trucks — in three mirrates; That ambush illustrated th^ 
the resistance was arable ^ challenging Soviet control of the 
major roads, somethmg th^ few observers had thought likely 

- iff Deconber 1979, whoi tKeSoviet forces entered Afghanistaife 

Resistance officials insist that they have purchased all these 
tiew weapons on the open market^OT from the local arms indus^- 
'try that flounces legally in the trxbal areas of Pakistan's nortlj- 
west provinces. Pakistani authorities have dem'ed Soviet aUegS!- 
tions that they were s<4>plying the Miijahidin with arins. ./ J 

" imxt Afghan, Patostam and Eurc^jean sburora told a different > 
stMv. Resistance leaders acknowledge privately that they do 
not have enough money to pay for ail the weapons they are 
receiving And while it is true that Pakistan is not giving ann; 
to the Mujahidin, it is the nufCnr conduit f(»rfunneluig weaponr^ 
to'them in AfghanistaiL " \. ' - - V"*^ 

The sources said that a framew<:^ was set up to deliver an^ 
frcHn the, four j^nor countries through Pakistan^ the common 
motivatiw bfeing the fear of Sowet expansionism. . ^- V 

The principal weakness of the insurgents is the lack of ^ 
icBses, against Soviet air attacks by helicopter gunships laxbd, 
MiG G^ter f^affi». , ^ • . , « . 

Two journalists have seen guerrillas with a shoulder-fired 
SAM-7 anti-aircraft missile laimcher. But despite reports to tttr ' 
contrary, ikm^ktapda is very rare among the insurgrats. None 
of the groups that 1 visited eicound Kabul has ever had one. 

Because of this, daylight operations in areas close to Sovictai 
airbases are dnK)st irnposable, and there appears little doubt 
that the Soviet troops uKxeasin^ are using the gtmship as th| 
pivot of their counterinsuTKnor tactics. ■ .jc^ - 

ChronolOfY • . . continued 

2/28 - Reutfijfs reports that several people were 
killed and many wounded in 3 bpmb explosions in 
Kabul last week. The Soviet Army daily, Krasnaya 
Zvezda, reported the attacks and said that the 
bombs were set off in crowded areas of the city. 
Apparently Soviet press and tv are carrying un- 
usually frank reports about the Afghan situaifcion 
and'hae^tSKiit&^tttlshat -guerrilla forces pose.*a= 
m^iJsme'^i^iSS^tkt to the Kabul government. The 
reports have also begun to mention the deaths 
of Soviet troops in action. (See p. 35) NYT 
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ISLAMABAD — ReaisUnc* 
fighters in a hide-out in 
Afghanistan once were b«wildexe<i 
to hear a radio report that their 
forces had attacked the second mo«t 
important Soviet air hase in the 
country. The broadcaatsaid that tia, 
inaurgenta had poured gasoline into 
drainage ditches, set the fuel afire 
and triggered a series of expioawas 
that lasted two days. 

The report, which quoted 
"diplomatic sources" in the Indian 
capital of New Delhi, was not true. 
The anti-Soviet mujaheddin, or 
guerrillas, were not involved A 
soldier at the base itself had blown 
up an ainpmnition dump to protest 
the appointment of a prime minister 
whom he did not like, according to 
resiatan<» sympathizers working at 
the base. 

Because of journalists' dif- 
ficuitiea in getting first-hand 
information about the war in. 
Afghanistan, media briefings by 
Western embassies outside the \ 
• coan^ have become a mfuoraouxce i 
of data about what is happening 
there. The briefings are based on : 
reports by Western diplomjrts 
stationed in Kabul, but the envoys 
there are severely restricted in th«br 
own information-gathering and 
acknowledge that there is no way to 
ctmfirm much of what they pass on. 
As a result, reports about events 
outside the capital occasionally 
have proved to be highly 
accurate. 

"You could almost say that the 
briefings have become a sort of new - 
Five O'clock Follies," said one di». - 
enchanted Western diplomat, 
referring to the U.S. military's 5 
p.m. briefings in Saigon during Lh« 
Vietnam War. "We're citing 
casualty figxires which we have no i 
hope of confirming or checking." » 
Precise information about | 
Afghanistan always- has been 
scarce, bat this seldom was coa-^ ' 
sidered importsu»t,ljiefof«^tij« %WjeiJ 
interventiorr three years'- 
wudd aiiddwoty wanted mote data 
about the Soviets' first drawn-out 
military campaign »nce World War 
U. . ■ ... 

The embassies' di£ScuIti«f ar» 
ilitatratBd 1^ the hand&ig of the 
a c c i d e n t that is- said haw 
occurred" in the- strategic Salang 
Tunnel at the beginning of 
Novemb«3;.The story waabrokmby 
diplomatic sources and referred to 
death*- of 70O , Soviets and ' 400 
Afghans from, asphyxiation » 
because of fames released in ] 
tunnel following , a collisioa <■ 
involving a gasoline truck. , . ' 

Rerastance , commanders and | 
paj^ officials in Pakistan^ while j 
cortfinning that something of ink- [ 
-Dfixtance Jiad iiajipened in the r 
tunnel, said and 400 people- had 
"®«^flie "differeri^fif ^Stoates is ■ ' 
noteworthy because resistance 
sources are widely, believed t© 



inflate figrures on enemy casualties. 
They are said to add at least one 
zero, reporting 100 dead instead of 
10, for instance^ 

After die Sovieta' Christnuui Ev« 
invaaioa in 1979 to combat, a 
growing Moslem insuxyency and b» 
ixistail Babrak Ksirzn&l as president, 
hundreds of joumtiasts descended 
upon KabuL They were not allowed 
to remain for long, however, and all 
foreign correspondents were forced 
to leave by the endof February 1980. 
With only occasional exceptions 
since then, visas have not been 
issued for Western journalists. 

A& a , result, . the only , direct 
coverage of the scalating. war has 
been by journalists willlxig to risk 
entering Afghanistan with a group 
of insurgents from neighboring 
Pakistan, where the resistance set 
up a capital-in-exile in the city of 
Peshawaur. 



llie sheer physical and logistical ^^^f n^^^^^^ J"^^^ ^-^i 
ifHrtiltiP, it/t sm.h t«r«^ntail_ H ^^^^ ^t the tune stationed 



area around the capital this yeac 
ami last year — all said tj^Vt it wm 
not sensible to be soea neaj^ m 
Western embassy. . ; 

"It is the quickest way of getting 
yourself arrested," one resident 
said. Informed soqipas say thai, 
some embastfias STft vorpM %h9Pt 
the security of their owq. employee 
in Kabul. . . ." ' 

Diplomsts who have served in 
Kabul acknowledge th^t they found 
it nearly impossible to spealc to 
Afghans except £oc the ones 
employed by . the embassy l^ld, in 
one envoy's words, "wl^ yptt're 
doing the shopping." ^ 

The Soviets and the govfanment 
in Kabul also have taken care to 
minimize- the number of ex- 
perienced "Afghan hands'* posted 
by Western governments to 
Afghanistan. Earlier this year, the 
State Department proposed to send 



difficulties that su«;h trips entail, ; 
particularly for television, soon 
caused much of the initial interest in 
covering the waur to fade. It takes 
fiHir days of hard marching through 
the country's mountainous terrain 
^ to bavel from the Pakistani border i 
to the outskirts of K^bul.l 
' Jounjalists, including this corrM-| 
pondent, have continued to cross I 
lata. Afghanistan with, the^ 
insurgents, but the number is de- 
creasing every year. 

At' this point, certain Weatam 
goyernments stepped in. Sensing 
that the war was in danger of dis- 
appearing from the general public's • 
attention, they ordered tJ^eir 
embassies in New Delhi apd. 
Islamabad to hold weekly briefings ■ 
for the press about the state of the ; 
war as part of an effort to keep alive | 
^ the issue of the Soviet intervention. 

Thj^ briefings are based' oni the 
"sitrep", or situation report^ sent by 
embassy staff still presetUin Kabul 
The United States, Great Britain, 
France, West Germany , Australia 
to name a few at random — still 
have fordgn service p&caoasuA 
stationed in Kabul despite their 
refusal to recognize the letgitinuicy 
of the Karmal government. 

The briefings have become a 
weekly news event in themselves. 
The briefer lists armed clashes, dis- 
turbances in the cities and changes 
i& government policy that have 
oome to the attention of the 
personnel in Kabul, in a sense 
offering a pool report for the news 
agencies and correspondents who 
are barred from covering the ey&ata 
ia person. 

The dii^kHnats in Kabul, ho«^ 
evtf . sure severely hampered ia 

gathering infoimatioo. They awosC^jJ^J**^ Cmam 
alkwed to leave the capital, aqd th* Tj'**^^ tfaaa «v«r, "but tbe initarsents 
embasiaiea. are subjected to rowad*. ^f*** of hAving iontd Ites 

o9«ets to withdraw in the «sd, 

A £bw days aft» the attack, tmm 
sitting with a group of eight or bum 
ioMugenta when a dispatch &t«i 
New Delhi, again broadca^ on the 



in New Delhi, to replace Hawthorne 
MUla as the new charge d'afEaires of 
the embassy. -/ ". '. , .- 

Accreditatioa for. Blood wW 
refiised by the Hahcak'govemmenty 
t oiyev er, and H appearai Ekely that 
tiie refusal was iae^use Blood 
tMiee served in Kabul before. The 
. acting charge^ hoifever, Cbarlea 
. l^bar. .served ia Kabul fixsn 
1967-1970 and al89 has worked ia 
neighboring Iran.. 
.c Given the restrictkms impc^ad on 
• ■ the diplomats, th^ seem to do weU 
ta- iNToduce . a CQMCt at alt The 
infofmation. collected about the 
situation ia Kab^ appears 
geoerally to be fairiy accurate. Htm 
the diplomats are ia a positioa te < 
see. hear and talk ta stieast one OS; 
twQ of the restdeatik t . i . 

^p<^m9Mm-i£jfWMil^^ . .,insid*» 
Afghanis t an, much of fee in/orma- 
tioa reported about what is happenr, 
ing outside the capital is ia- 
aocttzate. I noticed that people from 
Ksbal were much less critioLl than 
P«s<«s ia the countryside of the 
•ccuracy of repwtiag by the British. 
Brosdrasting Corp. ~- wbtmu^ 
Psatan lauguage service carried 
the faulty report the "attadt" a» 
the air base. 

The Lack of reliable aewe «bo«|x 
events in the OMmtzTBide waa 
brpught home to sm with a 
ycDgeance during jay trip ixMkde the 
eovotry last year. Ia th* mnHlf oC 
July, the Soviets iasxkdb«di otm o€ 
their major ofiCeaetves ^**prf ^ tbs 
insurgeots bokhng the PaghaiMi 
. legioQ 12 miles oorOiwait of JUbai,. 
TW fighting lasted dam 
the goensliae heii ofltt. 



thesdock sun^Uance. Anj Aighaa 
who contacts a diplomat runs the ^ 
immediate risk of being picked up by . 
the internal security service. Kab«t, 
residents . — whom I iaterviewedr 



The reactioa of the guerrillas was 
"'irK^ent. One of the insurgents, 
whose brother had been killed in the 
fighting, stood up in a complete 
rags. Knowing that I had filed 
dispatdies for the BBC, he assumed 
that the report had been mine and 
lunged across the room brandish- 
ing a brand-new bayonet. ' ' 
n Lockily, others intervened and 
forced him back, but again- the 
^ dispatch had been blatantly 
.anoorrect. The same report picked up 
: by the BBC was printed in hundreds 
of newspapers all over the world. 

Privately, some diplomats in 
Islamabad admit that Uiey feel the 
briefings ia their present form are 
something of a farce. - 

"It is not the fault of the people in 
Kabul,'' said one envoy. "They're 
being forced lo cume up with us 
much ha/d uewsi a^i p^issible — news 
that will g«t pubhshud. But it's a 
vicioae. sptraiing circle — the 
storiiss have to b<rUef nod b^t^." 

DesfHte this nenjKi uf the 
briefings are uolikWy u> be halted. 
Tlurt mi«hi jttkt giv<e hlmajw the 
tdsa thai yme iM esukicjc up. smI 
thtf e ol ccMoae UM! Um thiait eia 
t» 4bi,** ^ dipiooMt seel 



f 



resioenu — whom I mterviewedr r>A7, utu<uAu«« oa 

during the weekstfeatlstftyedia th»- 5^??°?*^^ ^ offenaive«»d s^ 
_ V; . ; titfA all # the g^ierrillas had ae4^^ 



PANJSHIR FAMINE 

As expected, 
the food shortage 
in the Panjshiit 
Valley is 
critical. 
French organ- 
izations are 
trying to send 
money to the 
area for the 
purchase of 
supplies. 
The Afghanis- 
tan Relief Com- 
mittee contri- 
buted $70,000 
to the effort. 
If relief is 
not forth- 
coming it is 
feared that 
the residents 
will have to 
go to Pakistan, 
thus freeing 
Soviet troops 
involved in 
the area to 
operate in 
other parts 
of Afghanis- 



An embattled economy 

The war has seriously disrupted agricultural production but ^ 
the output of natural gas, the main export,, is to expand . 



By John FuUerton 

Islamabad: The virtual cessation of West- 
ern and Islamic states' aid to Afghanistan 
following the Soviet invasion^ three years 
ago has in^rtabfy ftteairt that the country 
has become heavily dependent' on the 
Soviet Union. It is reported that Soyiet 
non-ftiilitary aid rose sharply from US$34 
million in 1979 ;to US$^4 milM©» last 
year. ' / ■ i . . 

About 86% of Soyiet economic aid to 
developing countries is devoted to four 
states: Cuba, Vietnam^ Mongolia and Af- 
ghanistan. A substantial proportion*of the 



higher: wheat imports are reliably be-1 
lieved to have increased from 100,000 ton- i 
nes in 1978-79 to 240,000 tonnes in 1980- : 
8i. The official newsagency, Bakhtar, re- \ 
ported in May that sugar imports this year i 
would be 158,000 tonnes, up by 61% on^ 
1981. Afghan sugar-beet production for 
1981 was planned for 34,0(X) tonnes, com-t 
pared to a pre-1979 figure of 100,000. , i 
In the first 10 months of 1981 ^consumer - 
prices are estimated to haverisen by 37% 
and, according to at least one senior 
Afghan „ Government official who de-s j 
fected^td Pifeistan in May, prices had re- • 



aid to Afghanistan is essential commodity gistered increases of up to 250% since the 



assistance covering such items as wheat, 
rice, sugar, edible oils and textiles. Other 
aid from Moscow concentrates on sectors 
which increase Afghanistan's dependence 
on its northern neighbour and on projects 
which are either directly relatecf to the 
Soviet military . occupation or are of 
mutual benefit. ; ! .. 

Examples include the maintenance and 
extension of the trunk-road system, the 
construction of a major road and rail 
bridge over the Amu Darya, expansion of 
existing airfields and developnient of the 
natural-gas industry. Others are prospect- 
ing for minerals and the building of a 220 
kv. electricity line from the Soviet Unidn 
to Kabul, a line on which the country iriR 
creasingly depends for its power. .. . 

Jht reorientation of the Afghan econ- 
omy and its integration with the Soviet 
bloc is demonstrated by the fact that, ac- 
cording to official figures, the country is 
now dependent on the Soviet Union for 
84% of its machinery and transport equip- 
ment imports, 65% of cotton fabric and 
96% of refined petroleum products as well 
as all sugar imports. Official figures spell it, 



Soviet invasion. Electricity supplies are 
unreliable and inadequate, largely be- 
cause of damage to power plants and 
transmission lines. In Kabul late this year, 
load-shedding was general and some areas 
vi^e«i^without power for 12 Houris or more 
day;t In Heratj power was available for 
four hours every evening 6nly, while ii^ 
Kandahar the supply was almost non-exis-* 
tent;; ... ■; i^'. \:^']f ^v,-;-'- 'v/.l 

i Textile' factories : as ' well as cement 
works were, either closed altogether 'or 
working well under capacity- Certaiii key 
Industries nia'nage to function because 
they are easily and well defended. Others 
are, scattered and easily dani^ged o^ isof 
lat^d. The exodus of skilled laSou&ha^not 
helped 



!|#;Ore than 70% of the country's trade is 
lyi no\y, with countries in the Soviet-led 
ecdnomic grouping, Comeicon,! compared 
with 39.5% in 1978. The Sovjet share of 
this has gone up froni 38% to neariy 56%; 
and Soviet- Afghan trade is ' expected ,tor 
treble between 1981 and 1985. During the 
current year some 62% of Afghan exports 



out: over 400,000 tonnes of goods passed and 67% of all, imports were conducted 
te)^h the river ports to Hairatan, Sher under barter arran^ments with; Soviet- 
Khan and Torghundi on the Oxus in 1981- bloc countries;'; ' • ; * > ;j ^ iVlii '- .'"^i' :1 
82 — an increase of 25% over the previous ; ' Natural gas is the single most idiportant 
year. , : -r . ^'^^-^ . ckport. The Soviet Union is the sole, cus-: 

Economic planning is largely under JpmisT', and ' ab<)ut .i 95%:^< isv piped_' / 
Soviet control and this is reflected in its Mthrough to Soviet" Centr al Asia. "The. 
priorities. Although agriculture employs "Soviets have^con- I sistently underpaid 
more than 70% of the working popula- ! Af^anistan for [^^^ g^s tn^.teri^' 
tion, the 1982-83 development plan, for of averas^ "world 
example, gives priority to mining, industry i .note d, the p rice 
and power in the allocation of resources raised and, is be- 
(37.6%). Transport gets 27.4% and only - US$12 pcFl'WD 
IQ.4% goes to agriculture. Afghanistan , standarcte 

!s pnmanly an agncultural country, . -r 3-r— 

but the war has seriously disrupted ag- Pil^ <^.!l£Lg?^„^X 



pnces, one analyst 
had recently been , 
Jitved to be^bout_ 
! cu. ms— - low by 

j jess" than the 
i Moscow for Sibe- 

i Western Europe. . 



ricultural production. This in turn has "^"S^s exported to 
from the Soviet Union.,:pf the original I ^ n any case the earnings from the gas ex- 



l,200^ricultural cooperatives organised 
by WW; barely 100 re^ttain thb year on 
paper. . . 

In a statement pn October 15, President 
Babrak Karrtial said that current aiin^ 
food imports were 150-200,000 tortneLof. 



ports are notional in the sense that they 
are not paid for in cash, as the value of the 
gas is offset against Afghanistan's debt for 
imports and loans from the Soviet Union, 
n6w estimated at around US$3 billion. 
According to Abdul Latif Aurah, former 



wheat, 30,000 tonnes of rice, 17,000 ton-";, head of the gas and petroletim department 
n^sofedibleoilsandthousandsof tonnes Ministry of Mines and Industry, 

erf ifeiry pmductt. .I^Stel figures ma 

' ' ■ . . ■ -IT-: 



A.fghans cannot verity the amount of gas 
pumped because the meters are on the 
Soviet side of the border. Official figures 
suggest gas production for 1981-82 was 2.7 
billion cu. ms, but production is planned 
to rise in 1983-84 by a further 3 billion cu. 
ms. Most of the high-quality urea fertiliser 
from the Mazar-i-Sharif petrochemical 
plant goes to the Soyiet Union, as does the 
output from cement plants built by 
Czechoslovakia.' ' ' \ — 

I An economist who worked until re- 
cently in the Planning Ministry in Kabul 
has reported that in deals in which the 
country bought sugar in return lor ce- 
ment, the Afghans wei-e losing US$97 per 
tdnne of sugar compared to world prices. 
The Soviet Union aho benefits from 
switch-trading in Afghan produce: fruit, 
olives, nuts, raisins and honey import* 
ed by the Soviets on favourable terms 
are then resold at a profit in Easteni 
Europe. ; ' ' ' • - : 

Afghanistan is ^hort of the foreign ex- 
change needed to buy goods on the world 
market. While official figures claim a 
surplus of US$50 million in 1981-82, the 
country's' foreign-exchange reserves are 
falling: from US$375 million in March 
1980 to US$238 million at the end of 1981 : 
Kabul is' Compelled ' to ask the Soviet 
Union to btiy goods from third countries 
on its behalf. The value of the convertible 
currency involved is then debited against 
natural^gas e:^ports;i Recent eixamples 
have been the purchases of soap from 
South Korea, and cooking oil from 
Malaysia. A surplus of several "hundred 
million rupees,., which Moscow has ac-, 
cumulated in its trade with India, is to be 
used to buy a wide range of consumer 
goods for Kabul. . ' ^ : . / 1 ' 

Moscow is also clearly, interested in 
exploiting , Afghanistan's considerable 
mineral resources. T lic irbh deposits 'k 
Hajigak in Bamyan province are put ait 1.7 
billion tons of high-quality ore. The huge, 
^pper deposits at' Ainak south of Kabul 
are also of high quality: High-grade 
chrome ore has attracted Soviet interest, 
while Soviet geologists working in Af- 
ghanistan have mapped our finds- of 
uranium, beryl, ' ban fe, lead, zinc, 
fluorspar, bauxite, lithium, tantalum and 
emeralds. ' ' • ' ' 

No' predse figures are available for 
Soviet military aid, but the cost of direct 
military aid in 1981 ha»*'<been assessed 
by diplomatic sources at more than 
US$2 billion. Surprisingly perhaps, Af-^ 
ghanistan does not receive, free military 
equipment as do Cuba and Vietnam. 
Values are comparable with these two 
oountries, but the quality of the equip- 
ment is unequal. The Afghan clie^it state is 
not trusted with the more modern equip- 
rnent supplied tQ the two other Soviet al- 
lies, presumably because of the obvious 
danger of it passing rapidly into the 
hands of the ubiquitous resistance move- 
.ment: " 'r - ' . ■ 
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s'haq Gailani hardly resembles 
.a man with a price on his head. 
Gazing serenely at the sidewalks of 
York, he appears comfortably at 
ease smt^^Aome. Gailani, however, is 
a stranger to New York and the Unit- 
ed States. His home is in the Himala- 
yas; his occupation is commanding a 
fmct of 100,000 freedom fighters in the 
Ghazni re^^ of Wghanistan. Because 
Gailani is expert at what he does, So- 
viet authorities have promised $40,000 
to the man who kills him. 

Less than five years ago, Syed Is'haq 
Gailani was studying politics and law at 
Teheran University in Iran. Upon com- 
pletion of his studies, he intended to 
take his wife and daughter back to Ka- 
bul, where he would begin practicing 
law. But events there caused him to 
change his plans drastically. In 1978, 
the Soviets engineered a coup that re- 
sulted in the death of Afghanistan's 
t^^^ni Mohammad Daud and the in- 
stallation of Mohammad Taraki, whose 
most important qualification was his 
undoubted servility to the Kremlin. 
Shortly aft«r the c@up, Gailani nstunied 
' Mtiout his family, to join the 
resistance against the Soviet troops who 
were bolstering the Taraki regime. He 
was there, in December 1979, when 
the Soviets launched their full-scale in- 
vasion, pouring eii^i^i^ihousand troops 
into the country. 

Though the invasion caught most 
Afghans by surprise, they r«;overcd 
with astonishing speed. "Fighting comes 
naturally to every Afghan," the thirty- 
year-old Gailani explains. "It's in his 
blood." Gailani's ancestors proved this 
4i» Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, aiKl 
he and his countrymen have been prov- 
ing it to Brezhnev and Andropov. Doing 
what comes naturally, the ragtag armies 



most of the countryside. When the So- 
viets launched their invasion, they had 
expected to overrun the country in a 
matter of weeks. They know better h*i»i^ 
three years later. 

Several months ago a defector from 
the regime of the Soviet puppet Bab- 
rak Karmal— who suaxeded HafizUllah 
Amin, who succeeded Taraki— claimed 
that as much as 90 per cent of Afghan- 
istan was controlled by the resistance. 
More recently a Western journalist re- 
turning from a week with the resistance 
lamented that his closest brush with the 
Russians was a glimpse of the flashing 



lights of a Soviet helicopter gunship. 
Gailani, with a smile that is very close 
to a taunt, volunteers to escort any vis- 
itor on a tour that will include every 
province of Afghanistan. Yet no one, 
least of all Gailani, denies the terrible 
damage the Soviets are inflicting on his 
country. ~ 

At the time the Soviets attacked, an 
estimated 15 to 17 million people lived 
in this Himalayan country, which is 
slightly larger than France. So far about 
four million Afghans— one-quarter of 
the pre-war popttiation--hIve fled into 
neighboring Pakistan and Iran, earning 
them the melancholy distinction of be- 
ing the largest group of refugees in the 
world. Despite the often harsh condi- 
tions in the overcrowded camps, how- 
ever, they are far more fortunate than 
the ones who can't or won't flee — these 
have had to meet the attacks of the 
most powerful war machine in the 
world. 

In Hungary in 1956 and in Czecho- 



THE European-based Permanent Tribunal of Peoples, meeting in Paris froia 
December 16 to 20, 1982, questioned numbers of witnesses on Soviet ac- 
tivities in Afghanistan (freedom fighters, diplomats, doctors, scientists, refugees, 
newspapermen) and issued a 33-page report summarizing the testimony it had taken 
and condemning the Soviet Union for violations of international conventions on 
the Rules of War. 

The Tribunal found that the Soviet Union had: a) used "prohibited projectilMr 
(dum-dum and poisoned bullets); b) murdered or summarily executed Afghan 
freedom fighters who had been wounded or captured, in an apparent "no survivor" 
policy; c) attacked villages believed to shelter combatants without regard to the 
safety of noncombatants, including old people, women, and children; d) set viilag« 
to the torch and destroyed crops and farm animals, causing the exodus of millions 
of refugees to other countries, "reaching major proportions since early 1980, which 
is to say after the Soviet aggression"; and e) sacked, burned, and destroyed the cul- 
tural and religious heritage of the Afghan people. 

1^ Tribunal ciM^^MMf ^fiiii SWi^iet practices as incompatible with the Rui^ 
of War, 

► which admit as legitimate only those attacks directed against military objectivesE; 

► which protect the cultural heritage of a people; 
which protect, even in times of war, the elementary rights of those people who 

do not take direct part in the hostilities; 

which accord to hospitals a special protection. ("It has been established that even 
when well marked [with red crosses] these installations have been the object of at-^ 
tacks by the Soviet Union in total disregard oi the Rules of War.") 

TIte-Tribunal also cOndemn«i "in this regard t&e eontempt^^f human life re- 
vealed by the conduct of the Soviet troops in Afghanistan. [The Tribunal] seeks to 
focus attention on the apparent correlation between the systematic destruction of 
villages and means of subsistence, on the one hand, and, on the other, the exodus 
o{ mujahedin, representing various Af- <rf [nearly four million] Afghans. This expulsion of the inhabitants from parts of 
ghan ethnic groups, took to the ni«a» '"®iaiP**«^tory that the o<xupation forces have not su^:eeded in controlling is in 
tains and began waging a guerrilla war flagrant violation of the elementary rights of these people." 

The Tribunal also regretted "the ease with which, the United Nations, under the 
fallacious pretext that scientific knowlcd^ is lacking, has backed away from its 
fnndamental mission of inquiry and infonnatioa on charges that chemical aatt 
bac^oio^ott weapons have been used in Afghanistan^^ 



that has denied ti» Soviets control of 
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ste^kk in 1968, the Soviets were, in 
theory, coming to the rescue of fellow 
members of the Warsaw Paa, and thus 
were somewhat inhibited in their meth- 
ods. Afghanistan, however, was an in- 
dependent country— no holds were 
barred. The mujahedin have been given 
a display of practically every weapon in 
the Soviet arsenal, from land mines, to 
boobytrapped toys, to chemical bombs. 
Civilian tcasoalties are now estimated at 
between half a million and a million. 
Hundreds of vi%^ *i^^J^«^'P»ed 

1^ Soviets, says GaiJani, have ;us«i 
chemical warfare primarily in the norths 
ern part of the country, above the aresi 
where his own group of fighters oper- 
ates, but Ghazni hasn't totally escaped. 
A report released by the State Depart- 
ment supports what Gailani says. About 
two hundred deaths in Ghazni province 
have been attributed to Soviet chemical 
warfare, while Badakhshan, the north- 
emmt^t prdvince in the country and 
the one closest to the Soviet border, has 
suffered some two thousand deaths. 
From 1979 to 1981, according to the 
State Etepartment, over three thousand 
Afghans died in chemical attacks. 

The Soviets also rely on more con- 
ventional weapons, including old-fash- 
ioned terror. They savagely punish Af- 
ghan towns susperted of aiding the 
mujahedin. When two Soviet armored 
cars came under attack in Kandahar, 
the second largest city after Kabul, the 
Soviets unleashed an artillery and air 
bombardment that killed several hun- 
dred civilians. When the bombing was 
finished, Soviet troops ravaged the city. 

The Soviets treat their own side al- 
most as brutally as they treat the resist- 
ance. Gailani says soldters of the Af- 
ghan army, most of them press-ganged 
into uniform, are often forced to walk 
in front of the Soviet tanks; this way 
they either advance or are ertished to 
death. With few exceptionsi, iff* tuhi^ 
any Soviet soldiers captured by the mu- 
jahedin remain only a brief time in cap- 
tivity. Five captured Soviet soldiei^ are 
now in Switzerland, but it's not known \ 
whether any more will follow them. If \ 
resistance leaders had a reliable means i 
of funneling their POWs to the West, j 
they would undoubtedly take advantage ' 
of it, but they don't have the resources , 
to keep prisoners in Afghanistan. **A,t 
least we just shoot our prisoners," say* 
Gailani. "We don't torture them and 
tlM^i kill^^thera the way the^^SoviiBtt do 



Confronted by an enemy that has an 
aiwesonie adi^^^ lis weapons, if fight- 
ing weren't in their blood, the Afghans 
would surely have succumbed long ago. 
The press has carried many suggestive 
reports of weapons being smuggled to 
fte nn^^ifi^ % the West, but Gailara 
dismisses them as greatly exaggerated. 
"When Sadat was alive," he says, "Egypt 
supplied some weapons," primarily old 
Russian arms, mementos of that coun- 
try's days as a Soviet client Since Sadat's 
assassination, however, that source has 
almost completely dried up. What arms 
the mujahedin have are usually obtained 
in one <)f two ways^ from Afghans who 
delect from *he steadily shrinking Afghan 
puppet army, or from Soviet soldiers 
who are captured or killed. It is for this 
reason that Gailani left his mountain 
redoubt to come to the United States. 
The resistance desperately needs weap- 
ons. "We are as determined as we ever 
were to defeat the Russians," Gailani 
says, "but we need help and we aren't 
receiving asay" 

Shortly after the fighting began, of- 
ficials high in the Carter Administra- 
tion started hinting that the U.S. was 
supplyiot>WBapons to the Afghans. The 
Reagan Administration has followed a 
similar pattern, flashing subtle signals, 
all of them off the record, that the Ad- 
ministration is doing its best for the Af- 
ghans, Gailani has heard plenty of such 
talk during his visit, but he has never 
seen any weapons. Perhaps resistance 
groups in other parts of the country 
have received some arms from the United 
States, he says, but Ghazni province, 
the area he is most familiar with, has 



AiLANi CAME to America 'With great 
expectations. He believed that once 

Americans learned about the war 

about the chemical weapons and about 
the gaily coldred exploding toys that 
have taken ofl^ littlfe Children's amis— 
they would raUy behind the Afghans. 
But nothing he has learned on his trip 
encourages him to believe that anything 
will change. After two months in the 
country, he is retuminf to Afghanistan 
a bitterly disappointed man. "I am* re- 
turning with empty arms." i 
The Afghans aren't seeking a single! 
U.S. advisor. They are supremely con- j 
ficfcnt that they can handle the Russians 
themselves. Nor are they asking for 
.^P*^"* sophisticated as the ones 
U.S. regiilarly lavishes on its allies. 



What they need most of all are weap- 
OM capable of destroying the relentless. 
Soiviet helicopter gunships that con- 
stantly pound away at their mountain 
hideouts. 

The Soviet involvement in Afghan- 
istan has been likened to the- American 
involvement in Vietnam, but in Viet- 
nam both sides were reai»ving support 
from abroad— at least- until 1975 when 
the financial burden became too oner- 
ous for the U.S. Congress. In Afghan- 
istan only one^ side has the advantage 
of foreign support. In addition to the 
Soviets, Gailani has seen BulgftTians, 
East Germans, and of course Cubans. 
Yet the mujahedin have more than 
survived. Ca|i any guerrillas anywhere 
else claim to have Mmh^b mmih with 
so little? 

The PLO. the guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor, and the Polisario in the Sahara 
have the good fortune to be on the So- 
viet side and so automatically qualify 
for generous comradely assistance. The 
Afghans, who are fighting Soviet sol- 
diers as no one has fought them since 
the Second World War, get little more 
than moral support. However good they 
may be for the Western psyche, Olym- 
pic boycotts and temporary grain^j^em- 
bargoes don't bring down helijcidpter 
gunships. □ 
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WORLD FOOD PROdftAM 
COMMITS $95 MILLION 
TO AFGHAN REFUGEES 

ISLAMABAD— The World Food Program 
( WFP) has icortimitted a tdtal of $95 Aillion 
for 1982-83 for the relief of almostjthree 
million Afghan refugees in Pakistan. 

The commitment follows an agreement 
Sor additional assistance of SI 8.5 million 
announced here on December 15 by Mr. 
James Ingra, the Executive Director of the 
WFP who said Pakistan was the biggest 
recipient of assisift&ce from the agency, 
receiving $420 mimon since the program 
began. 

During his six-day visit, which began on 
December II, Mr. Ingram also visited 
several refugee tentage villages. He told a 
ne^^ conference in Islamabad on December 
16 that he was impressed by the way the 
camps were run by the Pakistani 
Government. 

The official also disclosed that the WFP 
had already delivered 500,000 tons of 
foodgrains to the refugees. 

PAKISTAN AFFAIRS- !/^ 
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Fllgi^ltti seek emylvm 11/p/St 



' ISLAMABAD (AP via Xinhwil 
— A total of 1,600 Afghans on t^ 

. way back from a pilgrimagj» to Mac- 
ca have aouiM refuge^in Saw* 

'^A'ra'bia and , other i^atrip*, 
Afghan nrfigioua offidds; fikk«« 

-Tuesday.':!- ... -5- 

' The ofiSciala, llaa . M<AiBnMned 
^8im M»n<HWi: #%f,«t the 
pilgriAafe 4epartmeBl of the 
Religious Ministry, andhn deputy, 
Brigadio- Mohammed "^^Ayul^ Ma- 
.iu^ themsdves spugt^t refuge in 
Pakistan, and anived w Monday. 



Athens went "ml ^ Ifeotti 
pOgrimage this yetf, of «1khbT,S0O 
stayed back in Saudi' Afabi»'«r 
«tJler countries. . ^*'J^-**>. V 
I^AIl'of th«n ar^aeddng i^tevM^ 
iiBt r^ge ttQitem in Mf^fl 
eo^ tries, but tnosjt still do' nik' 
ibiow which ooimtry -will accapi 

More ' tCiaii people , 
reportedly kflled' in bo^ ezfde- 
siotts to three Restaurants in the 
Qsntre of Kabtri last yieek in what 
Weston dif^omatte sources juutf 



tn an haterJ^ . 



I' 



Kabul Blackouts 1/1/83 & 
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Students called up 

ISLAMABAD (Reater via 
Xinhua) — Afghan puppet 

authorities have postponed univer^ 
sity admissions for students to net 
conscripts for the armed forces 
depleted by defections and killings 
in the war against guerrillas. 
Western diplomatic sources fMid 
here on TuMday, r r ■ ^ 

The sources said the Soviet- 
backed puppet govmipient was 
making franUc effort to mitt a 
recruitment target of 170,000 men 
by the end of the current Afghan 
year next March. . , v».^ -, 

Main target of tlw latest phase of 
the recruitmMt drive are high 
school graduates, whose examlna- 
timi results were announced early 

Attacks In Kabul 



( Agencies via 



12/16 

this month but whose entrance 
aminations to university 
postponed by the government* 

The diplomats said they belie' 
authorities wanted to use the intip^ 
val*to conduct a recSraitment drii|» 
among the students before admiS' 
sion to university made themr^tp^. 
empt fr<^ cmscription. ^ ' i V^ 

Afghanistan had an estimated ar- 
my of 90.000 men at the time of tha 
coup in April 1978. Kit Westeni 
diplomats estimate its strength, 
reduced by defecUmis, casualtiash 
and purges, is now aboot aM}«000.; 

Um sources said the Afg^ian ve- 
my was annually k>sing 10.000 
solidio^ as desorto^ and 5,000 kU- 
ed (Mt the batUi^dck a> »«u 



ISLAMABAD 
Xinhua ) - The Afghan resistance 
forces have inflicted morf- 
casualties and material losses on 
the Soviet-Karmal troops i» their 
intentified attacks in vwknia 
vincea since winter set in. ' ^ "f"^ 

In Kabul province, th«y 
assaulted a miliMUPy jpoat Ipr 
Mohman Dara c^udty 
Novwnber ^, killing 14 Karmrf 
troops and «s|)tunng two others^ 
Two Soviet Jeep* ^satroyatf 
KHi Cmir I^Bcers kAed in n|:; 
ambush la K^tf Um IbBowii^; (iqr^ 

On DecembRi in Samangan pro- 
vince, the guerrillas ambushed « 
nulitary convoy co ns ist ing of Jarga • 
numbers of tankit uiil -wmxe^^rfj^^ 
v^icles. ■■ '.-y.^-^i-f •■::f '-iy% 

Fifty Soviet-Karmal aoldiMT. 
were killed and six tanks destroys** 
by mortar, rocket and gun fire, i^j 
hdioc^ter gunsl^ war shot do««*t 
m Uw^ easBiy eoado^ 
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la Kandahar province, the fosr 
rillas killed 14 soMiers and cuf^, 
tured 12 others, including a major, 
in dn operation in the first week af 
December. On December 7. they ^ 
tacked a ctmvoy near the Shoor An- 
dam area« destroying one tank and 
two jeeps. * r , 

V 111 W^shingtolii hi a communi^^ 
lipsued itit day's third anniversary 
of the Soviet invasion V iii 
AfghanisUn, US I¥eiddait Rtmiii 
Reagan sfid that^'thrse years litar / 
the invaacH». the Soviet oecupaUMi : 
.fa not a aiKceaa.'*. 



Islamabad (Rather vf» 

lUnhua^ - Muslim guerrillas hav» 
Wdly disrupted ^tridfiy fldppliatf« 
ipr Kabul and some areas of tlw 
A^(han capital have been withoul 
poiro- siiKie Monday, aecordiitf 10 
Snivellers arriving hare ;irMii 
Kabul. , V..,/. 

tiM travellers also rcp<HPts4 
baavy firing in Kabul m Tuaaday. 
tlw day itftar the tMri UHUversary 
of the Soviat jpvaaioa. IWy said 
tiie shootja# mm tnm "0 aamber 
of sectkNU «f tlM dtp. iMiuding 
a|fta>H>8 where Soviet adviaers Uve. 

The travellers, who arited not to 
be identified because of fews of 
reprisal (m their return, said some 
embassies and businesses in Kabul 
were tdd by electricity corporation 
officials two days ago to use 
emergency generators because Ml 
wQokl be soma tk^ befc^ pown' ' 
was restored. 

The travellers, who have proved 
reliable in the past, sakl there w«ni 
conflicting r^KNTts about why tim 
power supply was disrupted. 

' They said sdme reports spoke of 
a guerrilla rocket attack <m the d* 
ty's Pule Charke generating sta- 
tion in which a turbine was damag' 
ed. 

These reports also said guerrfflas 
attacked a hydro-electridty statkm 
at. Mahipar in the Kabul gorge 
from which Kabul gets moit ot HtM , 
ekctridty suppliee. v 1 

However^ the travellers a*i4 
there were other reports that the 
guerrillas mcraly Maw op power 
I^lohs cairyjmt Haea *nfea the city. 
^ Western aatbassiM h<H« |a 
neighbouring Pakistan wooM BgMdte 
ao comment On whether they had 
been advised of the deelricity pro^ 
biems in Kabul ^ 
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Major Afghan guerrilla _ 
liontacted by Reutors iiMl 
ilctails but a spokesman for tiM 
Hexeb lalami <Yaaaa KkaBal 
cmnizatiqo, whidi {Rliiav% ^ 
voTved in fighting around KMbai, 
ravealad that its ansndMra 



K^ABAD (Xinhua - Afen- 
#■4 — Islamk guoTillas attadted 
the Afghan defence ministry aai 
tka Soviet Embassy in Kabul tm 
December 27. the third anniversary 
ol Russian occupatknt. killing at 
Imkt nine people, a guerrilla newa 
i^ppncy claimed on Sunday. 

the report by the Afghan Islamic 
Pram aganey, based in Peshawar. 
Pakistan, could not be in- 
dependently confirmed. 

If true, it wouU indicate that the 
gOMTillas are striking with increas- 
ing, deadliness in the mile-high 
A^i^ian capital 
4 *■ ^iia fiiitf^ra also have sakl they 
had destroyed a poww transmis- 
8km line on December 27. plunging 
the antfaa A^ifaan capital into 
darkness. In anotho- attack, th^r 
M« said to have kflled at least 16 
Soviet soldiers at the Qasr-I-Cheha! 
presidential pdace on Decembei 

The Afghan Islamk Press ssid 
the §a»T3ku attacked the defsna 
Minis^ 6«B the southern side, in 
ttctinj; taeteasfva damage and k9 
Ipig nuae. It (Sd not say whethsr th< 
dMd included Soviet advises or af 
fleers.,^ 

iStoi^ara, ' AK-47 submaeiytiH 
funs ind' 82-milimetre field gam 
were used in the atUck, the agaoq 
aiid.' " 
0&~tihe same night, anothor 
la group used mortars ant 
roclreta to attack the Soviet Em 
basay , Inflicting severe damae^ anc 
caunng an unknown numb«' o. 
-rasualtieBi it said. 

On' llscember 28, goarillas car 
rie# oi^ an pttack on the Soviet 
built Bi^crwoyan housing projeci 
i^tfa many Russian advisers aiK 
experts live, killing seven people 
the press ageilcy said. 

Earli«. Professor KBalilullal 
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"Even witb the augroenution of j 
Chair f(Hi»i to dose to 106,000 mm | 
I year, the Soviets, with the pap- \ 
Karmal regime, have not beaa \ 
B to iecMiitnd the ciNihtirydda dr | 
awnre many dties." Reagan sak!. f 



attacks m tim ovftaTa . Khalili, Afghan minister of infor 
dlKtridtyai)|f^i0 mark the ilBtkm and culture Airing King 
■ -atmmry/''- .-'r'^y--. * | JWur Shah'a Yegime,' sakl that 

AJghanis'' would not rest contrat 
Bttttfl they had liberated their coun 
try from: dta s^angkhoii ef thi 



The travt^^ ti» . 
«My paatad dir ipiieCly vmS 
trkity stipplies were cot <m 
wmting 61 December P'^x ) 



fibwevtf the travelkra 
JbUowing evening after m 10 pi^ 
curfew the cahn was diniiptsii bgr^ 
Vidaapread aM»t^ |a the opiU 

Moat sMoting came fNim dMi 
Darulaman and Khah-'Khahdi ai^ 
tkNiof tin city. fbfrt aKe aiumfai#1 
of Soviet offices aa^ haaaai titi 
Dwdaaian imi « Sovial w^BSO^ 
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Afghanistan in shsimbles 



ISLAMAPAD (AP via Xinhu*^ 
— Ifuree y^an .aft«r Sovi«6 troopr 
occupied the Afghan capital 
Kabul, the city-is suffering from an 
annual mflatkm rate of fla nauch aa 
200 p«> cent, Westwn d^Joma^ 
sources iiore said on Tuesday. 

They also said the value of the 
afghani against roost major foreign 
currencies had dropped drastically 
and that the Central Bank in Kabul 
had reeorted to prilling vaat sums 
of money without reserve baddog^ 

Afghanistan's for«gn reserves 
totalled S656 million in 1980, accoi^ 
ding to official Afghan statistics 
disclosed by a West European 
diplomatic source. Fcu^eign 4®bts 
totalled $1.14 billion in Wl%\ the 
last figure available. ^ : 

Althou^ the official exchange 
rate is 55 Afghanis for il; the , 
sources said the black market rate 
is now 85 to $1. up 16 per cent fi>om 

iwe 

to SI. ■ ■ " .■?/:;■,-. 

The present regime's buying up 
of large quantities of foreign cur- 
rency to pay for major purchases is 
believed to be a major cause of the 
high inflation rate, said the 
sources, quoting latest dispatehei 
from Kabul. . ! >' V - 

As evidence of this th^ cited the 
recent purchase of a 45 megawatt 
gen«-ator from a Swiss firm at a 
cost of. t22 miliim (about '1.54 
billion afghanis). The unit is 
scheduled to go on line next winter, 
but ita HjMta&ation i» unUlcdy to 
■ ^^-v '^.■hr-s- "'1-.. 



ramedy the prdbleQ nighiiy 
ppwer 'blackouts. ' , - ' '^ •If.'-i--- 

-Afghanistan's fiard cuiroicy pn-o*^ 
blems are a direct result of tha 
grass h)ots insurgracy which flarfed 
afto- the Soviet miHtaj^ istefven* 
tion thCTe on Decembe- 197». 
Since then all trade has been with 
- the fioviet Union. AO transactions 
itre made iis rubles or afghanis, 
which are not acc^ted on interna- 
tional exchange markets. ^ I 

^ The diplomatic sources also said 
thbt , Afghanistan is fanng 
widespread shortages of petrdi and 
foodstuffs such as wheat and 
wxgjKt, As an ^exan^le^ ibey said 
Kabul rMidents are bow having to 
* pay 70 afthanis, about $1.20» f or ia 
sevm-kilqgramme load of firewood, 
^ more UiatiVtwk» the price a year. 

Afghan president Babrak Kai^ 
mal also has admitted his country 
it facing severe ihortages. In a ma- 
r}Qr address to traders on October 
1^ ha said the situation was getting 
acuta iMKh' day. ■ 

To cope with t^ problem, he w^d 
his refl^e had imported more than 
lO.OOOlons ctf wheat. 30.000 tons of 
rke, 10,000 tons of cooking oil and 
.1.000 tons of dairy products. 

Among recent refugees who fled 
to PakistMk, are two agricukm-al , 
specialists who left Kabvil becausie 
of the shambles that they said 
'^three years of war Have wrought on 
the economy. ' * 

. Kansa, in Nangarhar Province, 
used to he called "Little America" 



because of its fertility but now the 
area is barren, said Azam Gul aa 
' agronomiat , jqpiseiidizing in mhmt 
cnltiyation. 



<; A ooitoague, Abdui Rahman 
^shini, im agricultural credit 
•pedalist. said all Agricultural pro- 
jocts have ground to a halt and 
that of 1,200 farming co-operativee 
estaUiiaMd k 1978, only 100 re- 
main tm pap^r. "However, the 
govoimmit doesn't loiow wlio or 
farmers - - 

''The economy is an absi^te 
shambles,^ he said, when he cross- 
ed over the bordo-." People have no 
work and no jobs because anybody* 
that is digibte is being drafted bto ^ 
t^ Afghan army. Commodities 
, such as oil, tea aiul sugar are four 
times the price / they were iaat 
y***" \ . ••: ■ 

' Kmnal's jprobfeni^ have been 
compounded by his government's 
poliqr of fintslbly <irafUng all yov^ 
males iiitd the army, which has led 
to the emptying of factories and an 
exodus x)f worlurs from thne fields. 

The diplomatic sources on Tues- 
day con&med that the fcwced draft ' 
% roying conscription gangs is 
tontinuing,. leaving many high 
school graduates with the chmoe <d 
being conscripted, fleeing Kabid «r 
going into hiding. 

They abo wM there were persis- 
tent rumours in Kabul that many 
aoldiers drafted a year ago and ieat 
for release next month tdll be de- 
tained for an «ctra year of aetiim 
duty. '■- v;.; ^ . ".n., . 
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Michael J. Quaid, 
a Peace Corps 
TraAniag Officer 
ia*^ghanistan & 
India from 1973- 
75, was killed in 
Kuala Liimpur, 
Malaysia where he 
was serving with 
the Peace Corps. 

NYT 1/10 



Eesistance 
growing in 




IK^ABAO - "The Mu|ahi^ 
d«en (freedom fii^itcrs^ can drivi 
tkair oirts * and oiit of Kabul 
■hiki Soiviiet advisers ha v«i to tra^ori 
il anaikurcMf vehicles or 4x6der 1^ 
•sqort' «f tanks. This is tiie trai 
iitttaiSM in Af ghaaistai^'^ pii 
Burhanuddin Habfaam. « i&eoliit 
<^ .S«|>»ii!M . Cbuneif^ 



Rabbani, a noted prolnMcar^ used , • 

to tiech Islamic phik)s<^hy h> the i 

^piversity of Ka^ ^ 
f Tp ai> fXdM the ' 

M bordor town of; 

^atewar, Rabbani briefed Xinh«» 
^mk fe^a de'velopmeipts Ig ' — 

K^nistn sm^ SoVlat ^^jopetf 
/i^Mi^ tlfis c(^ti^ three yeirs a^ 

V ■-'wW happen^, ih the^pap^ 
three, yeara^ prove that . the R«^ 
sians ' haiv miscalculated. Tkmy 
hlive failed to attaia their strategic i 
target k then- invaaioQ,'- ha -taii^ ^ 
WipB the Spyiet Union liulKdiai 
iii maasive suni^ jDvasfini ; ' 

■laigr people had doubt* whether « v 
lia Afghan people, poor sad weak; 
Ipid vithatiii^ So^ - 1 



* "Three years of war hafve deepen- 
ed our understanding and 
strengthened ovcoi^idsncf.'' Rab' 

- Jbai^ said. . • * ' ■ 

Hajw^lted that ia the aariy days 
.of resistance, the Mojahideen 
sometimes cbnceatrated thousands 
poorly-armed guerrifias to encir>; 
cle and attack Soviet military 
bases. While they -demonstrated an 
admirable , undaunted spirit, they 
suffered heavy casualties. Now 

• they bave learned the tactics of 
guerrilla warfare and are better 
equipped, thanks to the Weapons 
seized fr^m the enemy. "They 
destroy enemy military instalk- 
tions, ambush Soviet convoys and 
raid iaokited enemy strongholds, 
infficthig heavy c^ualttes. 

. Rabbani cited the Panjsher 
Valley battle, as an example. Since 
last May th« Soviet ocoipi^iiMi 
authorities had mobilized tens of 
thousands of troops supported by 
large numbers of aircraft and tanks 
to seek and destroy some 3.000 
guerrillas in the valley, which is 
about 80 kilometres northeast of 
Kabul. With mines, ambushes and 
other flexible tactics, the guerrillas 
succeeded in resisting the invaders 
in August. Freedom fighters at- 
tacked Kabul airport., destroying £^ 
d<»s«D airplanes and an oil de^t. 

" . United, forces 

As to the different factions of the 
resistance forces, he said that they 
are becoming united in struggle. 
"This is progress for us," he noted. 
In March this year, three groups of 
resistance forces formed the 
Isliamic Unity of Af|;hanistan Mu- 
jahideen. On May 7, other, groups 
became united in an drganization 
bearing the same name, whichMn- 
cluded Rabbani's Jamiat-Mslami 
Afghanistan (Afghan Islamic 
Society). 
Rabbani said, "We are facing a 

' common enemy. We have common 
interests. The founding of a na- 
tional leading organization is in- 
strumental to defeating the Soviet 
invaders." 

After suffering repeated set- 
backs, the Soviet troops have 
changed their tactics. They have 
ceased to mount all-out offensives. 
Instead they new <»ncratrate their ^ 
strength on operations in strategic 

. places where the guerrillas are tc- 
tive. Im . these operations. Soviet 
urcraft destroy villages forcing 
people to flee th^ country and 
bocome r^gees.'But they have 
fHQed to wipe out the freedom 
fighters and. s(ill less, make the 

*Af^^an peoi|^ si^bmit. j 

Rabbani said that the recent UN^ 
resolution adopted with an over- 
whelming majority and calling for' 
the withdrawal of loreign troops 
frtai A%hawtafa» iltewa the Soviet 
UnioBiapolkkaQy isdated. . 
' . ; / . ' K^l?-'-"' fXinhua) 
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AS lAWEEK reporter Anthony 
t^i^p. *n 'AMiStralian',.,eis*^ 
tergjd Affhiwlstan on 8/11 
and came out on 11/29/83. 
"During that time he 
walked hundreds of kilo- 
meters with the mujahideen, 
first to. . .Panjshir Valley, 
where most correspondents 
go , thm far into the in- 
terior to Andarab, where he 
was given a horse* . . 
From there he rode with 
guerrillas to Mazar-i-sharif 
and the Soviet border area." 
He communicated mostly in 
Far si which he had learned 
while he was a reporter iif '" 
Iran, in 1981, Davis^-**- - w, 
spent 3 months inside Af ?- . 
ghanistan. His article ^ 
"The Truth About the War" 
appeared in the 1/29/82 
ASIAWEEK, (and in Vol. 
3r/J^4i---t' Newsletter ) . 

The following articles ap- 
peared in the 1/14/83 
ASIAWEEK. 





Davis gives his boots a res* 



bowed, 
thanks. 



^ommandcr Rabbani is worried. 
He motions his men to join him 
^around the commtinai evening 
meal of pillau and mutton. Hetd 
he mutters a brief prayer of 
^ The words are heavy with 

tiredness and despair. ' 

On the face of it, the moustachioed 
former army officer has little cause for 
despondency. In the rich eastern Afghan 
valley of Andarab, he commands 2,000 
gueriUas of the powerful Jamiat-c-Isiami 
resistance organisatidn. Since it fell to 
triumphant rebels in January 1980, the 
valley, wedged between majestic, snow- 
dusted peaks of the Hindu Kush, has been 
hardly touched by war; the Soviet MiGs 
and helicopter gunships have been busy 
elsewhere. In the crowded bazaar, well- 




At left,mujahid on the lookout ... 
Afghan chtidrra in anti-Soviet demonstration 
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armed mujahideen ("holy warriors 
jostle with farmers, merchants and horse 
traders. Business is booming. The valley is 
prosperous and free. 

But Andarab is another reality, too. 
From across the darkened fields comes a 
long rattle of machinegun fire, then a 
crackle of rifle shots. The mujahideen, 
cross-legged around the glow of a 
hurricane lamp, pause in their eating 
and exchange wordless glances. Outside, 
Jamiat guerillas are seiiiing down to 
another night of skirmishing with Anda- 
rab's other distance party, the Hizb-e- 
Islami. 

^ ^^^»/*io swears he wili 



fight another Muslim, has washed his 
hands of the whole affair. But Rabbani 
has ceased to count. As the fighting 
gathers its murderous momentum, he can 
only sit and listen to his coraycnand 
disintegrating by the hour. 

For many, Andarab has become a 
byword for the unseen face of the war in 
Afghanistan — anarchic rivalries that are 
reducing the unity of Islamic forces 
resisting the Soviet occupation to a ragged 
facade. The valley is an extreme case, but 
not an isolated one. Over 1982 a 
continuing influx of light and medium 
weaponry reaching the mujahideen across 
the borders with Pakistan and Iran has. 
raised the war against the embattled 
Babrak Karmal regime and its Soviet 
backers to its highest pitch yet. But as the 
tempo of conflirt has risen, 
so too has the fratricidal 
discord among resistance 
groups. 

Just how badly frac- 
tured are the mujahideen? 
And what, or who, is 
behind the growing feud- 
ing? At the best of times, 
historians point out, Af- 
ghan unity is virtually a 
contradiction in terms. 
Since the first tentative 
steps to nationhood under 
ruler Ahmad Shah Durrani 
(1747-73), Afghanistan has 
always been a land of 
I* RSSiiid '^i'^'sions and contrasts. 
I ^'^"^<^^y» it embraces a 

" ^ bewildering mosaic of 
Pushtuns, Tajiks, Uzbeks^ 
Turkmen, Hazaras and Nu- 
ristanis. Religiously it is 
sharply riven between ma- 
jority Sunni Muslims and a 
large Hazara Shi'ite minori- 
ty. And, not least, harsh 
mountain and desert terrain 
has stamped on its diverse 
population a tradition of 
proud localism that has 
long resisted the imposition 
of central power. 

— - l^tt diversity is mply 

reflected in today's plethora 
of resistance factions. The first sprang up 
m the wake of the communist coup d'etat 
of April 1978, the rest followed hard upon 
the Kremlin's ill-starred decision of 
December 1979 to prop up its foundering 
Marxist proteges in Kabul with massive 
mihtary support. TheL- only real common 
denominator is a recognition of the 
primacy of Islam. To be sure, pressure 
from sympathetic Islamic states has 
sanded off the rougher edges of factiona- 
lism — on paiwr at least. In the Pakistani 
border city of Peshawar, nine separate 
Sunni parlies have grouped into two rival 
alliances. The larger and stronger is 
committed to a fundamentaUst Islaii^ 



in mountain pass; 
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At feft, Soviet air patr;.- over Kabul; iasorgeot-bdd town in central AfghanistM 



republic, the other is composed of countrywide support base that significant- 
smaller, more moderate nationalist ly includes Pushtuns. It has also produced 
groups. But with Peshawar-based ortani- some conspicuously capable and popular 
sauons exercising only loose control over military strr' 
events in the Afghan interior, guerilla 



« 



cominanders enjoy sweeping indepen 
dence — and the chance to pursue-' 
friendships and enmities that often have 
little to do with politics as it is played in 
Peshawar; 

Suspicion between fundamentalists 
and Western-leaning moderates is ende- 
mic. But rivalry is at its most bitter 
between the two leading fundamentalist 
factions — the Hizb-e-Islami (Islamic 
Party) led by onetime student activist 
Gulbuddan Hekmatyar, and , , , ' 
the Jamiat-e-Islami (Islamic 
Society) of Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani, a soft-spoken scholar 
trained at Cairo's prestigious 
Ai Azhar University. Tension 
is none the less for the fact 
both are members of the same 
alliance. "In fact," says one 
observer in Pe^awM'i.^ "it's 
probably all the worse because 
of it." 

Two years ago, analysts 
were ger.erally agreed that 
Hekmatyar's predominantly 
Piishtun H'r^ was^theijetter- 

organised and wider based of 
the two groups. But since then 
indications are growing that 
Hizb's strong-armed revolu- 
tionary fundamentalism has 
been losing it friends in the 
staunchly conservative rurad 
areas. At the same time, the 
more gradualist Jamiat, once 
identified with the Tajiks> and 
Uzbeks of the north, has been 
moving ;to capture a broader. 




jot surprisingly, the shift ia 
I strength has spelt frictittn — 
verbal and armed — that shows 
I no sign of abating. In Peshawar 
relations continue frosty, if correct. In thfe 
interior, fundamentalist forces have 
clashed recently in northern Takhar, 
central Baghlan and repeatedly in the 
black-spot provinces of Parwan and 
Kapisa north of Kabul. "Hizb is getting to 
be abdut as big a problem as the 



Hie Battiegroynd 
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Russians," says Abdul Haiy, Jaiaiat*s 
Baghlan commander. 

The central Hazarajat, inhabited by 
tlw country's five-million strong Shi'ite 
minority, is another region where increas*- 
ingly Muslim is killing Muslim. Last year, 
SflnSte ' radicals inspired and armed by 
Ayatoilah Khomeini's Iran have launched 
an apparently coordinated wave of 
attacks on their more conservative co- 
religionists.* Afghanistan- watchers are 
qtiick to note the Kazai-ajat earlier 
one region of the country that under^a 
"Council of Unity" had achievkl n 
striking measiu-e of internal cohesion and 
organisation. But as leading Hazara 
commanders now turn to face 
the threat from the Iran-orient- 
ed radicals, the fast-spreading 
civil war is leaving little time 
for the anti-Soviet struggle. 

The "new-wave" Hazara 
radicals, reports Correspon- 
; dent Anthony Daifiis, wA'- 
grouped in several parties — 
all, by Afghan standards, 
tight-knit and highly politicis- 
ed. Moving fast to the fore is 
Saasman-e-Nasr (The Nasr 
Organisation). Other take their 
names directly from Iranian- 
counterparts: Sepah-e-Pasda-*" 
ran (Revolutionary Guards), 
Fedayeen-e- Islam (Sacrifice#s 
for Isiam) and Hizballah (Par- 
ty of God). xNor is there much 
doubt where they have learnt 
their politics: "Our enemies 
are the United States, Britain, 
France and all the rest Iof , |he 
NATO alliance^" one aagiy 

'Wlkik moM Hsava Slu'itex rssp«;a 'Xl^l^ifr 
beMow on tuqgi tiu roie^f pofiacai kirSiii^' 



Psshayyar 
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guerilla brandishing an Iranian-supplied 
M-I carbine told Asiaweek. "We don't 
wmi your help, your arms, your doctOTs. 
We know our enemies." 

Afghanistan's "Shi'ite war" has 
ceased to be an affair of modest 
fit^rtions. In northern Balkh Province, 
one round of fighting (between Saasman- 
e-Nasr and the conservative Harakat-e- 
Islami) last year saw casualties soaring to 
a conservatively estimated 400 dead. "It's 
still going on," shrugged one Sunni 
guerilla leader, ''lliese gnMii» are wdl- 
araied now. What do you expect?" 

Against this background, signs are 
that the Soviets are implementing a 
lystoaoatic and increasingly effective 
strategy of infiltration and subversion 
among the fragmented mujahideen. And 
that i4>pears in mm to be linked to 
growing pressure on the rebels' civilian 
support base. Analysts concur that the 



up bordering on straight genocide." 

Given the constraints and the loom- 
ing spectre of a quapiire of the type the 
U.S. experienced in Vietnam, Soviet 
strategy now appears to be shifting to a 
three-pronged tluiist emtn'acing poUtical, 
economic and military elements. Indeed, 
the emphasis seems squarely to be on 
non-military means. "If you like," says 
one analyst, "they're making a virtue out 
of necessity. What's worrying is that it 
could be working." 

Most ittrikingly on the rise has been 
infiltration of ill-organised mujahideen 
groups and the civil population of 
rebel-held areas. Kabul's East German- 
advised secret service, iChad, has one 
section. Department Hve, devoting its 
energies exclusively to this end. Results 
suggest it has not .been idle. Insurgent 
sources in central and northern parts of 
Afghanistan told Asiaweek that dif- 




MttjiMlteea displaying captured government spy: Infiltration is on the rise 



Soviet military's biggest headache has 
been the size of force at its disposal for 
the tai^ In hand. Statistics reflect the 
pressures: at the time of the invasion, 
85,000 men were committed; by late 1981 
that was up to 95.000, by spring 1982 to 
105,000. Diplomatic sources in Islamabad 
now put the figure at 110,000. 

Moscow's soldiers are backed by 
3Udi M-trained and unreliable Afghan 
Army troops.* They are fully stretched by 
basic priorities — guarding bases and, in 
the daytime at least, cities and lines of 
communication. To "pacify" the coun- 
tryside effectively, say analysts, at least 
four times the present number would be 
needed. "And even then," adds one 
source, "pacification would probably end 

*The coUapi* of the Afghan Army, whose ttrcnrh dediiwd 
IM year lo an all-iinie tow of 25,000 men, scem« to have been 
c N ck etl by ma»ive con«cription round-ups. Among iu proem 
force, however, only lOjOOtMr fo cut be counted on to fight, 
•qreafMns.. 



ferences between them had been brought 
to the boil by "hands of the govermnent" 
infiltrated into their ranks. Often, they 
said, agents posed as army deserters, 
thousands of whom have joined the 
guerillas. Kabul is also quick to follow up 
on rebel rivalries by offering arms to the 
losing side. Some mujahideen comman- 
ders reportedly have joined the Karmal 
i^ghne well-paid militia outright and 
continue to enjoy considerable leeway to 
prosecute their private feuds, with 
government blessing. 

Military strikes based on intelligence 
from spies implanted in the civil popula- 
tion also appear to be rising. In many 
provinces, mujahideen have been report- 
ing capture of agents in possession of 
Kabul-supplied communications equip- 
ment a new devdopm^. Typically, 
follow-up operations to agent tip-offs 
involve an air strike on a village where a 



commander or rebd group is reported. 
Another favoured tactic: to surround m 
suspea vOlai^ with tanks before dawn. 

The (Mfime lever for subversion 
nd infiltration is cash, now 
being spent by Kabul in re- 
markable amounts to buy in- 
fluence and individuals. As one senior 
guerilla commander in Balkh put it: "In 
this country today, it's simply raining 
money." Eocmomic presiture on hard-core 
rebel zones is similarly increasing. Follow- 
ing what in many areas was a disastrously 
poor 1982 upland harvest, withholding of 
hnported wheat has led to sjoralling 
prices, shortages and hardship for the 
dvihan population. By contrast, in more 
tractable regions government troops have 
been distributing foodstuffs with scone 
fanfare. 

Civilians have also been harder 
hit militarily last year than ever before. In 
the countryside, stretched Soviet forces 
are reacting in an essentially retaliatory 
manner mually i^ainst dvilians in the 
vicinity of a rebel attack. Indiscriminate 
bombing and rocketmg of villages is now 
standard procedure. Civilian morale has 
suffered correspondingly. In certain 
areas, Asiaweek heard expressions of war 
weariness that would have been unthink- 
able two ymm H!^. Flawing a massive 
summer counter-insurgency sweep in- 
volving hundreds of dvilian casualties, 
Logar Province, southeast of Kabul, was 
described by one informed Afghan source 
as "a disaster area for the mujahideen." 
Another black spot has been Shomali, 
north of the capital, were a Soviet 
offensive early in 1982 wrought havoc 
among the dvil population. According to 
one senior gti^ailla mformant, fighters 
rdnfiltrating the area later were not 
welcomed by the population. "It took us 
several weeks to restore eonfiddice/' he 
said. 

Nor has the spectacle of insurgent 
feuding done much to enhance popular 
support. Said one angry merchant in 
Andarab: "These men spend more time 
fighting one another than the Russians. 
It's reached the point here where 
anyone with five men behind him reckons 
he's a 'commander'." He added: "I'm 
not against the mujahideen. But are these 
mujahideen?" 

The resistance is responding sluggish- 
ly _ where at all — to what has now 
become primarily a political rather than 
purely military threat. The crux of the 
problem appears to be deep-rooted in 
Afghan culture. "Hw mujahideen think 
almost exclusively in military terms," 
explains one analyst. "They see the war as 
a heroic clasp of men and arins. In 
undermining ihem politically and econo- 
mically, the Soviets are hitting at e?uictly 
thdr blind spot.'* 



FROM THE EDITOR. . . 

Our regular source of the Kabul New 
Times has not been receiving it. How- 
ever we do see the Bakhtar News Agency 
cables which come to the UN Mission. 
We have included the information in 
them in the regular chronology and 
have tried to keep the literary style 
intact . 

We appreciate our readers' calling our 
attention to articles and publications, 
events and projects concerning Afghani- 
stan. Please keep the infommation 
coming as we want to include news from 
as wide a variety of sources as possible. 

We sent questionnaires to every organi- 
zation we had heard of with an interest 
in Afghanistan. A number are now unknown 
to the postal authorities; a large num- 
ber responded. The list which begins 
on page 41 is based on the information 
provided by the organizations which re- 
sponded. If your favorite organization 
is not listed (or even one you don't 
like very well) / please send us the name 
and address. 

According to Afghan press releases, the 
New Year was celebrated on January 1 in 
Afghanistan. Be that as it may, we take 
this opportunity to extend Nawroz 
greetings to those who still believe. 

* * * 

THE INTERNATIONAL AFGHANISTAN HEARING 
will take place in Oslo, Norway from 
March 13-15, 1983. The aim of the 
hearing will be to present facts and 
dociimentation on the situation in Af- 
ghanistan since the Soviet invasion. 
The Norwegian Honorary Committee of 
the hearing consists of representatives 
from all the political parties in the 
Norwegian cabinet. It is planned 
that 5 internationally recognized 
Afghanistan experts and 10 witnesses 
with personal experience in Afghanistan 
will speak and be questioned by a panel 
of Norwegian and foreign journalists 
and personalities. Bjorn Stordrange 
is the Chainnan (Box 21, Sentrum, Oslo 
1, Norway) . 



AFGHANISTAN DAY will be celebrated in 
various parts of the United States. 
Congress will issue a joint declaration 
on Afghanistan; President Reagan will 
issue a proclamation; a rally is planned 
in New York City on March 20 (Those 
wishing to participate are asked to be 
at Lexington Avenue and 67th Street at 
noon on March 20.); Boston plans an 
Afghan Day on March 20 with entertain- 
ment and refreshments; and the US State 
Department is planning a conference on 
AFGHANISTAN: PRESENT AND FUTURE some- 
time this spring. The State Dept. hopes 
to annovince the date of the conference 
on iMarch 21st. 

* * * 

A new film, AFGHANISTAN CAUGHT IN THE 
STRUGGLE, will be offered to Public 
Broadcasting Stations during the month 
of May by Amagin Films, Inc. The 30- 
minute documenta3ry is narrated by Arnaud 
de Borchgrave and was researched and 
written by Rosanne Klass. Readers should 
contact their local PBS stations to find 
out the broadcast time in their area and 
to urge their stations to show the film. 

* * * 

"The Buzkashi Contest in Afghanistan - 
Game or Politics?" is the subject of a 
program sponsored by the Central Asian 
Circle on April 12 at 6 p.m. Whitney 
Azoy will be the speaker and the program 
will take place in Room 403 Kent Hall 
at Columbia University. 

* * * 

Three films, AFGHANISTAN, THE PAINTED 
TRUCK and NOMADS OF BADAKHSHAN, were 
presented at The Asia Society on March 
9. The films were part of a series of 
films shown in conjunction with the 
exhibition "The Silk Road and the 
Diamond Path" on view at the Society 
until April 3. An 18-mjLnute color docu- 
mentary made by Maximilian Klimberg, 
"Mountain Crossroads, the Diamond Path," 
is shown several times daily during 
the exhibition. Hours'^ are 10-5 Tuesday 
through Saturday; 10 - 8:30 Thursday; 
noon - 5 on Sunday. 
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With certain key exceptions, most 
notably the savagely battled Panjshif 
Valley, there has been virtually no 
attempt to organise the population behind 
the war effort, "avilians are getting 
involved when they get killed or wound- 
ed," observes one critic. "In terms of 
giving them a role, an ideological incen- 
tive or a vision of the future, 
mujahideen are doing nothing." There is, 
indeed, a dangerous tendency among 
many rebels to take popular support for 
granted. As some onlookers argue, the 
root of the problem ideologically stems 
ieom essentially negative goals: ousting 
the Soviets and the communist govern- 
ment. "Little positive thought has been 
given to the setting up of an alternative 
government, mainly because beyond say- 
ing it should be Islamic, no one is quite 
sure how to proceed," notes one analyst. 

Moreover, the role of revolutionary 
fundamentalism as a binding force is 
tenuous at best. Noted commanders such 
as Ptnjshir's Ahmadshah Massoud and 
Mazar-i-Sharifs Mohamed Zabiuliah, 
who see in bedrock Islam a potent 
revolutionary force, admit they must 
advance cautiously in the face of rural 
ironservatism defended by influential but 
blinkered village mullahs. "We have our 
own ideas about these people," says 
Zabiuliah. "But we cannot afford to 
alienate them." r 

Militarily, too, organisation among 
mujahideen is still weak, and has failed to 
keep pace with improvements in fire- 
power. Antique weaponry has now ahnost 
everywhere given place to modem assault 
rifles, rocket-launchers, machineguns and 
recoilless rifles. But many units remain 
undisciplined volunteer groups composed 
of men of varying ages and military 
capabilities. "The notion that one 
man with a guii is as good as any 
other dies h^ hgp^if one fprd^ 
observer. > .- • ' - 

But in both respects, military and 
political, the resistance's most 
intractable shortcoming remains 
its almost total lack of educated 
personnel, especially at mid-levels, 'me 
overwhelming majority of rebels have 
peasant backgrounds and minimal or no 
schooling. Average estimates among com- 
manders were that between two and Ave 
percent of their men could read or write. 
Qasi Isiamuddin, a Kabul University law 
graduate & top commander in north- 
eastern Afghanistan, frets openly about 
the ignorance and appearance of some 
mujahideen, whom he describes 
"ashrar," the term used by 



as asnrar, " the term used by the 
government for the "bandit" resistance. 

Signiflcantly, the tfeas that have 
displayed a capacity to organise and 
worty the Soviets have been "fronts" 
witk « ^ pi^M ^r educated men 



and close links with an urban area. 
Notable, but by no means alone, have 
been Panjshir and the area aroond 
Mazar-i-Sharif, northern Afghanistan. 
Interestingly, too, the most effective 
fronts have emerged among the Tajik, 
Uzbek and Hazara resistance rattha* than 
the tribally fragmented Pushtuns. 

Analysts agree, however, that Kabul 
IS aware of just where the danger Ues and 
is anxious to prevent the lessons of rebel 
success from spreading. Massoud's Panj- 
shir has become the most dbvai^ted 
valley of Afghanistan as the Soviets time 
and again hammered it from land 
and air. Guerillas' losses have been 
surprisingly light and the capacity to hit 
back hard remains. But the effect of 
Soviet bombing on the civil population 
has been difficult to counter: nM^^heve 
simply fled the valley. - ' v - . 

- As some critics see it, more danger- 
ous than .organisational weakness (which 
the mujahideen can overcome) is" a c^tral 



military analyst put it: "The Soviets art 
not hurting badly. They are sitting or 
what matters and they can hang in for « 
long, long time."* Tass, the officia 
Soviet news agency, seemed to buttresi 
that view by firmly declaring last weet 
that MiMGOw*s troops would remain ir 
Afghanistan until "the external interven- 
tion" ended. The statement, which re- 
peated a longstanding Soviet position 
was widely seen as the Kremlin's 
answer to prevalent Western speculation 
that new Soviet supremo Yuri Andropo\ 
might be prepared to pull out because he 
purportedly opposed the Afghan adven- 
ture while, head of tiie KGB. 

aradoxically, Moscow's continu- 
ed presence may be just as well. 
^ Conversations with a wide range 
• of guerillas and civilians in 
different regions of Afghanistan reflected 
% widespread uneasiness over the future. 
Many. actoaUy feared tiiat a Soviet 





Afghan civjliaBS fleeing the war: A widespread unea^nm 



over the future 



Km 



misconception prevalent almost every- 
where in insurgent-held areas — that the 
resistance has time on its side. "We will 
fight the Russians for five years, for ten 
years, for one hundred years if neces- 
sary," blustered one 18-year-old in Bagh- 
lan Province. He spoke for thousands. At 
present the rebels' will to resist is not in 
question. What is in the balance is the 
length of time the rural population can 
sostain sledgehammer military punish- 
ment, economic hardship and the 
demoralising spectacle of fractiotisness 
within the resistance. 

In that respect, the indicatk>ns from 
inside Afghanistan today are that it is 
Moscow that has time on its side. As Qm 



pullout would result in either civil war 
between nn|er Islamic insurgent factions 
or simply a descent into warlordism and 
anarchy once the Kabul regime had been 
swept away. 

. For the rime being, the vast bulk of 
Afghanistan's people appears to' remain 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm 
behind the mujahideen. But the trends of 
1982 have been clear. As one Peshawar 
pundit put it: "The writing is on the 
wall." Whetlier the freedom fighters can 
learn to read it before it is too late is a big 
question mark hanging over the destiny of 
t turbulent, tormented nation. o 

■ft ."jf*"*** Wwrt^l piu Soviet ouua 

\tmf_;Jm$mmmmtm l3400b«iiiMof ttem faiatitia. 
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ODDITIES 

Soviet JMii^iideen 

hmad Zia rises from his prayers, shakes out the light 
blanket that doubles as prayer mat and strolls over. 
He is plainly eager to talk. Conversation, in halting 
k English, centres first on the death of John Lennon, 
moves to World Cup soccer, then to French film stars. For a 
mujahid in the barren mountains of eastern Afghanistan, the 
interests are improbable. But then for a mujahid the tall, 
Kiev-born 1 9-year-oid who first came t#^#|lianistan with the 
Soviet Army, is improbable himself. 

"Ahmad Zia"* is one of a small but fast-growing number 
of Soviet prisoners and defectors who are today finding 
themselves trapped in Afghan rebel ranks — often with their 
guns pointing at former comrades. Two years ago, they like!v 
would have been shot outright by their captors. Today 
publicity-conscious insurgent leaders are anxious to correct 
the "bearded fanatic" image of the mujahideen and to be seen 
as observing international codes of war — codes the Soviets 
themselves are-.^tte^sii^^-'t^ .iie^'-..l3Mi&::'^$tiv<^«-'fire 
Staying alive. 

■ - Ahmad Zia was captured in mid- 1982 as he jumped fron; 
his blazing tank during an ambush in central Baghlait 
Province. He was lucky. In the short, ferocious clashes flaring 
daily across the country, few Soviets are taken t 
alive. Fewer still expect to be. Many fall into 
guerilla hands while alone and off-guard outside 
their bases. "Faisullah," a young Tartar from the 
Ural Mountains, was overpowered by farmers 
while stretching his legs near his tank during a 
routine patrol of a peaceful area of Balkh. He 
was later turned over to the resistance. 

Increasingly common, however, are conscripts 
fleeing the tough discipline that welds the ethnically 
diverse Soviet Army together — a discipline that, 
as several defectors told Asiaweek, is weighted 
heavily against Central Asians by a predomin- 
antly Ukrainian and Russian NCO 
OTrps." When "Privilf Berik Bergi- 
bardi walked out of Kunduz air 
base two years ago after a beating 
from several officers, he'd had all 
he was going to take. Today, the 
21-year-oid Kazakh, renamed Taj- 
Mahmad, is a practising Muslim 
married to a local Afghan girl. 
Having personally knocked out 
more than a score of Soviet arm- 
ottred vehicles, he ranks among the 
most celebrated guerillas of north- 
• ern Afghanistan. He is not interest- 
ed in going home. 

Abdul Khaluk, a cheerful one- 
time circus hand from Dushanbe, 
capital of Tajikistan, had a similar 
tale. He had fled to the mujahideen 
after a brawl with a drunken Soviet 
officer. The officer came off the 
worse. Today, the 22-year-old 
fights alongside fellow Tajiks in the 
Panjshir Valley north of Kabul. 
He was quite happy, he told Asia- 
week, and hoped one day to go 

•He never revealed his real name 
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Ahmad Zia at prayer: Sfij^tiitg at ex-comrades 



home — to carry the Islamic revolution back to Tajikestan. 

■ Generally, the Central Asians adapt well to life with the 
guerillas. Soviet Tajiks, Uzbeks and Turkmen troops often 
find they speak the same language as their captors. And in 
most cases, they are only one generation removed from the 
Islamic faith. Before long they are accepted — and armed — 
by the rebels. 

For European Russians the going is much tougher. The 
language barrier is daunting. Then there is the religion: out of 
fear many agree to convert to Islam, which the Afghans are 
only too happy to see as a "genuine change of heart." From 
there, though, it is a short step to the "suggestion" they 
should defend the faith against godless communism — and 
their former comrades. In northern Afghanistan, Asiaweek 
learnt of one Russian who had converted to Islam and been 
with the guerillas three months. But on a journey to Pakistan 
while passing near a Soviet base, the temptation proved too 
much and he made a break for it. He was recaptured and 
executed. 

hat chance do Afghanistan's invaders-turned- 
mujahideen ever have of going home? Better 
than nil, though not very much. The major 
breakthrough came in December 1981 with an 
agreement between most Peshawar-based resistance parties 
and the International Committee of the Red Cross. It sti- 
pulated that ICRC officials should have the right 
to interview Soviet captives, who could either 
choose a period of two ye^s' internment in 
Switzerland and then return home or, if they really 
wished, remain with the mujahideen. So far, seven 
Soviets have left Pakistan for Swiss internment. 
But even as the dimensions of the problems grow, 
its solution is breaking down. The ICRC does 
not know how many Soviets are with the rebels, 
voluntarily or otherwise. But it is sure a growing 
number is not reaching them for interviews as agreed. 

On their side, the Afghans are openly 
unhappy that the ICRC has failed in its stat- 
_„ ed objective to secure the release 

of rebels held by the Kabul regime. 
"This has just become a one-sided 
agreement," said one party leader. 
"We haven't formally cancelled it, 
but we feel the parties are losing 
interest fast." An ICRC team did 
visit the Afghan capital last autumn 
to begin documenting detainees ■ 
held in Kabul's infamous Pul-i- 
Charkhi jail. But its visas were not 
extended and it was forced to leave. 
Despite optimism in Red Cross 
circles, there is as yet no indication 
they will be allowed back — and 
even less that Kabtil is: rea# to 
release anyone. 

The Afghans are now falling 
back on the hardly convincing line 
that none of their prisoners wish to 
return to the Soviet Union, so there 
is no reason to produce them for 
interviews. As for .Ahmad Zia, 
having made his commitment to 
Islam, he's now stuck with it. And 
in Baghlan these days, there's lit- 
tle time for rock tnusic or scMpcer.; □ 
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Insurgents examining rocket-launcher: No threat to Moscow's iinderbeUy 
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M^ONGEPTIONS 

Tptie KGB Sleeps Easy 



resistance 
to return. 




hen a major Western broadcasting company re- 
ported early last year thai mujahideen guerillas 
had crossed the Oxus River to attack the Soviet 
border city of Termez, Afghanistan watchers' 
pu^es began beating a little faster. The assault, as the account 
had It, involved 300 rebels, supported by the local pop ulatioa 
on the Soviet bank. They took no casualties in the fighting and 
retreated back over the river in good order. The Islamic resi- 
stance was. It seemedv carrying its war derisively into the Soviet 
Union s soft Muslim underbelly. 

The repon was also instructive, for when Asiaweek 
followed It up on the ground, none of the rebels operating 
along that stretch of the Oxus knew anything about it. No 
they said, they had never attacked Termez, and as far as they 
knew no one else had either. Perhaps there had been a raid 
somewhere else... ' 

_ The "Termez assault" is just one instance of the sort of 
misreporting from Pakistan of events along the Soviet- 
Afghan border that has more to do with Afghan — and 
Western — wishful thinking than facts. It is far from an 
isolated case. As one Peshawar pundit sardonically noted- 
Mujahideen crossing the border and Islamic revolution in the 
Soviet Muslim republics is getting ^O'be every 
right-wing Westerner's wet drearav'*' 

How much does Moscow have to fear 
spillover from its Afghan adventure into its own 
admittedly sensitive Muslim "deep south"?* If 
events on the border itself are any yardstick, not 
much. Indeed, with Soviet ground and air fo'rces 
now crossing the Oxus at will from secure bases 
in. the^- southern U.S.S.R. the frontier has 
become something of a cartographic nicety. For 
guerillas operating along it, the war is, if 
anything, more hazardous than elsewhere in 
Afghanistan. "We have our heads right in the 
tiger's mouth," says Abdul Jabbar, leader of 
400 Turkmen guerillas in the border district of 



Kaldar. Near the Afghan town of Heiratan and 
the twin Soviet city of Termez, the district is 
flanked on one side by the river and oil the other by 
arid desert stretching to the south. 

The tiger is uncomfonably visible. Three 
hundred metres across tbd muddy, turbid waters of 
the Oxus are the watchtowers, guard posts and 
armoured vehicles of the KGB's special border 
patrol units. "We live under Russian guns 24 hrs. a 
day," said one guerilla as he went to the river's 
edge. The Soviets are at pains to ensure the point is 
not forgotten: opposite the straggling village of 
Kohne Kaldar they have set up a firing range. 
Peasants on the Afghan bank till their fields to the 
staccato hammer of machineguns as the men of the 
KGB sharpen up their Skills across the water. 

Like most in Kaldar, Abdul Jabbar's family 
are refugees from the ancient emirate of Bokhara 
absorbed into Soviet Uzbekistan in the 1920s.' 
But though memories of life — and of Muslim 
— in Bokhara linger on, no one today is in a hurry 
''We don't know the terrain over there or how 
much support we could count on," says Jabbar. "And " 
he adds with a grim smile across the river, "they're probably 
waiting for us." • ' 

V Kaldar 's guerillas do occasionaUy attack Soviet shipping 
on the river and. more frequently, military convovs heading 
south across the desert from the new Heiratan ro'ad bridge. 
Shipping, says Jabbar, has dropped off sharply since the war 
staned. ^ But we never make any attacks near the viUages," he 
admits. 'One shot across the river from here and the Russians 
will bombard us for hours." 

_ Undeniably, however, Afghan rebels have crossed into 
the boviet Union from provinces further east — Kunduz 
Takhar and Badakhshan - where the Oxus is shallow and less 
broad. A wide range of on-the-spot reports indicated the 
rebels had crossed using inflated sheep skins or motor tyres 
But mostly the nighttime raids appear to have been little more 
than lightly politicised cattle-rustling expeditions. And 
cattle-raidmg, as one Peshawar-based analyst points out, "has 
been going on for centuries anyway. 

Indeed, as some guerilla commanders see it, the crossings 
are not only small beer but quixotic distractions. Says 
Mohamed Zabiullah, the popular 28-year-old leader of 
rebels m northern Baikh: "There are commanders who 
thmk in a few years they'll be making Islamic revolution 
ra- What they don't realise b if they can't unite 
among themselves, their men will be de- 

semng them here — f<»get alK) lit crossing* 
mtoRussiaJ' * 



in Bokhara. 




U.S S S.'s^43 ffliUioa Musanu, most a( whom vt clustered in 
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Cmdr. Zabtuiiab 



I'Or is Zabiullah — a former teacKef'of ■ 
I'lsiamic studies who still has a grand- 
l^'Ofher in Soviet Uzbekistan — opti- 
i^'lmisiic about prospects for the growth' 
or Isiam as a poiitical force in the southern 
soviet republics. Cross-border contacts with 
sympathisers exist, he says, but "people over 
there understand little about Islam. There is no 
religious missionary work, no Islamic colleges, 
we send over some Korans but our texts are in 
Pensan or Arabic script, which people under 50 
over there can't even read." 

^or the time being at least, unlike their 
compatriots bogged down inside Afghanistan,-,, 
the men of the KGB along the^Oxus-do- not- 
appear to be losing much sleep. - □ . 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



AN ATLAS OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE by Irfan 
Habib of Aligarh Muslim University. 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 120 pp. 
$69.00. "Each region of the sub- 
continent is covered by separate 
political St economic sheets drawn to 
a uniform scale and accompanied by 
detailed notes on the historic 
geography of each region." Political 
and Economic maps with detailed notes, 
bibliography & index. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL REPORT 1982 
contains over 3 pages on Afghani- 
stan. (Southampton Street, London 
WC2E 7HF, U.K. $6.95 ) 

WE ARE ALL AFGHANISTAN by Hans Graf 
Huyn, Institute of American Relations 
& The Centre for a Free Society, 
Washington, D.C., 1980. $2.00 
(325 Constitution Avenue, N.E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002.) 

HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN by Yuri V. 
Gankovski, My si, Moscow, 1982. 
In Russian, 20,000 copies printed. 
Afghan history to 1981. 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF AFGHANISTAN 
edited by M.R. Arunova, Naxika, Mos- 
cow, 1981. In Russian, 50,000 
copies printed. 

UNDER THE SKIES OF AFGHANISTAN by 
Timor Gaidar, Sovetskaia Rossiia, 
Moscow, 1981. In Russian. 

THE SIMON & SCHUSTER BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, Giovanni Cura- 
tola, trans, by Simon Pleasance, 
Simon & Schuster, New York, 1982. 

THE ROAD TO KABUL, an anthology by 
Gerald de Gaury & H.V.F. Winstone, 
Macmillan, New York, 1982. 233pp., 
maps. $15.95. "The authors have 
created what they call a 'political- 
literary-geographical montage * that 
places present tensions and power 
struggles in a vital historical 
perspective, providing reports on 
early wars of conquest and on the 
long dispute between imperial 
Britain and Czarist Russia." (fly- 
leaf) 



SOVIET POLICY TOWARD TURKEY, IRAN AND 
AFGHANISTAN, Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Praeger 
Publishers, 1982. 200pp., $22.95 (paper 
$11.95) . 

U.S. STRATEGIC INTERESTS IN SOUTHWEST ASIA, 
edited by Shirin Tahir-Kheli, New York, 
Praeger, 1982. 230 pp. $26.95 and 
THE UNITED STATES AND PAKISTAN: THE EVOLU- 
TION OF AN INFLUENCE RELATIONSHIP by Shirin 
Tahir-Kheli, New York, Praeger, 1982. 
167pp. $21.95 (paper $10.95). 

THE AFGHAN SYNDROME: HOW TO LIVE WITH SOVIET 
POWER, Bhabani Sen Gupta, New Delhi, Vikas, 
1982. 296 pp. (Advent Books is the US 
distributor; the price is $37.50.) 

SOUTH ASIAN SECURITY AFTER AFGHANISTAN by 
G.S. Bhargava, Lexington Books, 1982. 
208 pp. $23.95. 

"India and Pakistan in the Shadow of 
Afghanistan" by Amaury de Riencourt in 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS, Winter 1982/83. Pp. 416 - 
437. 

REVOLUTIONARY AFGHANISTAN: A REAPPRAISAL, 
Beverley Male, New York, St. Martin's 
Press, 1982. 229 pp. 

AFGHANISTAN: THREE YEARS OF OCCUPATION by 
Eliza van Hollen. Special Report #106, 
US Dept. of State, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 12 pp. December 
1982. (Excerpts appear on p.Zh) 

"Afghanistan: Transforming Tradition" by 
Marilyn Bechtel in THE NEW WORLD REVIEW, 
Vol. 50. #6, Nov. -Dec. 1982. 

MEMORIES OF AFGHANISTAN by M.H. Anwar, 
Carlton Press, 1981. 240 pp., $8.95. A 
review of the book by Marilyn Berger ap- 
pears in THE NEW WORLD REVIEW, Vol. 50, #6. 

AFGHANISTAN IN PICTURES compiled by Vladimir 
Ashitkov and Yuri Golovyatenko, Novosti 
Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1982. 
(English text) . 

"Social Structure and the Veil in Af- 
ghanistan" by Jon Anderson in ANTHROPOS, 
Vol. 77, 1982. Pp. 397-420. 
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CULINARY NOTES 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS... continued from p. 23 



Afghanistcui Cuisine y the restaurant at 
2727 Fondren in Houston, Texas, has been 
sold to an Iranian. He has changed the 
name to KHAYYAM but he will cook Afghan 
food on request. 

CARAVAN SERAI is an Afghan restaurant 
at 50 Paddington Street in London. Open 
from noon to 3 p.m. and from 5:30 to 
11:30 p.m., it offers "excellent food 
that will magic you back to Afghanistan.." 
Tel. 01-935-1208 for the magic. 

The CARAVAN SERAI, 2046 Pinehurst Ave. at 
Cleveland ^.St. ,rSEr. Paul, MN (6I2«457-8476 or 
612-698-9941) has been serving Afghan 
food there since 1972. It has a western 
room, an Afghan room with pillows and low 
tables and a private room for parties. 

For those planning fewroz parties, here is 
a recipe for dried fruit compote (Mayway 
Nowroz^e) adapted from AFGHAN COOKERY 
by Doris McKellar, published in Kabul in 
1967: 

Wash and place in a bowl 
2 cups dried apricots 
2 cups dark seedless raisins 

1 cup light raisins 

2 cardcimom pods 

Cover with cold water to about 2" above 
the fruit; set aside for two days. 

In another bowl place 

1 cup walnuts 

1 cup pistachio nuts 

1 cup blanched almonds 
Cover with water as above and set aside. 

As the skins (not the shells, the skins! 
You should have shelled the nuts) soften 
they should be peeled. (This is messy) 

After two days of soaking, combine the 
fruits and nuts (with the liquid) and add 
i cup of drained red maraschino cherry 
halves. 

To serve, spoon fruit, nuts and some of the 
juice into dessert dishes. This recipe 
makes a lot so you may want to divide or 
quarter it. Happy New Year 



REFUGEES MAGAZINE, January 1983, is de- 
voted to Afghan refugees in Pakistan. The 
magazine is pxiblished by the Public 
Information Section of the UNHCR and 
copies are available from UNHCR, Palais 
des Nations, CH-1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland. 

THE BALUCHI S AND PATHANS by Robert G. 
Wirsing, Minority Rights Group Report 
#48, London. 23 pp. 

AFGHANISTAN: PAST AND PRESENT edited by 
E. Shchepilova et al., Moscow USSR Aca- 
demy of Sciences (Oriental Studies in the 
USSR #3), 1981. 271 pp. 1 ruble. (A 
review by Thomas Perry Thornton appears 
in the JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES, Vol. XLII, 
No. 2, February 1983.) 

Articles by Rosanne Klass appeared in the 
12/29 LOS ANGELES TIMES and the 1/24 
WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

Rosanne is the guest editor of the win- 
ter issue of WORLD AFFAIRS, published 
by the American Peace Society and the 
Heldref Foundation (4000 Albemarle St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016). The 
issue will include articles by Leon 
Poullada and Abdul Tawab Assafi, a for- 
mer minister of mines. 

"Afghanistan; A War Without End" in TIME, 
1/10; "The Afghans' Trail of Misery" in 
NEWSWEEK, 1/10; "Soviets in Afghanistan: 
No Easy Way Out" in US NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 
1/3; "Too much at stake to quit" and "A 
short, dangerous walk in the Soviet Kush" 
by John Fullerton in the FEER, 12/24; 
"Moscow's funeral diplomacy" by Richard 
Nations in the FEER, 12/24; "Russia in 
Afghanistan" in THE ECONOMIST, 1/8. 
Excerpts appear on p . a 9. 



AFGHAN REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN: WILL THEY GO 
HOME AGAIN by Allen K. Jones for the US 
Committee for Refugees (20 West 40th St., 
New York, NY 10018), December 1982. 

AFGHANISTAN'S TWO-PARTY COMMUNISM - PAR- 
CHAM AND KHALQ by Anthgny Arnold, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1983. (due in June) 
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A LETTER FROM PAKISTAN 



(The following is a translation of a letter written by "Mahmadajan, " the pen name 
of an Afghan currently living in Pakistan.) 

"Lala is good at sword play, Abdulla at eating" ... Pushto proverb 

Early last year when Joe de Cola was shooting the early scenes of his movie for 
Amerxcan television we happened to come across each other in the Jadran Valley 
one morning. He was interviewing Sher Mohammad Khan of Jadran who told him 
about the cemetery of Russian tanks in Seta Kandau. At one point, while discus- 
sing the types of weapons the Mujahideen were using, the Khan complained- "I 
don't understand this: the fighting is here and the arms assistance goes to 
Pakistan. Is America arming Pakistan to fight the war for us or are you pre- 
paring Pakistan to fight us tomorrow when we have accepted a communist govern- 
ment?" 

I never got to see- that movie but the Khan's remarks still nag my conscience. 
Many Afghan refugees in Pakistan have the same misgivings, yet dare not express 
them. No one begrudges Pakistan's good fortune, but that it should come at the 
expense of another country which is fighting for survival has saddened many, in 
fact all Afghans who do not see Afghanistan as a lost cause. 

One must admit that Pakistan has its own problems. One must also concede that 
the Afghan situation has compounded those problems. However, by the same logic, 
Afghans have their own problem, a more pressing and significant one at that. The 
problems of these two countries are distinct from each other however parallel 
they might be. For example, one man. General 2ia, has a problem with his martial 
law; political parties have a problem coalescing against him; the Baluchs have a 
problem making themselves heard; etc., etc. We, on the other hand, do not have 
these fragmentary problems; ours is total and that is the survival of Afghanistan 
as an independent nation. Afghans love the General Sahib, but they do not think 
that Pakistan would disintegrate with his fall. Our problems are not interwoven 
as some people are misled to believe. We did not create Pakistan's problems. 
Generals have come and gone in Pakistan before the catastrophic Afghan coup of 
1978 and Bhutto was not hanged for our sins. Likewise, it was not Pakistan that 
brought calamity to the Afghans. It is the KGB propaganda, voiced by Kabul Radio, 
which claims that the present crisis is masterminded from the outside - from 
Pakistan. Our problem is simple and straightforward: The Russians have invaded 
our country and installed a puppet regime. The only solution is that the Soviets 
withdraw and take their puppet regime with them. All other utterances in this 
regard are confusing the issue. 

Among the Afghans in general the following complaints are whispered (and I use 
whispered because they have no independent mass media at their disposal and they 
also fear arrest and/or deportation by the CIDs with which the whole refugee area 
is teeming) : 

Pakistan is using the Afghan issue to solve its own financial problems. It 
claims that the refugees are costing $lm per day. The fact is that Pakistan is 
spending only a fraction of the international assistance it receives. Most of 
the refugees have been living off the money and household items .which they brought 
over the border. Some are even now regularly drawing money and goods from their 
home towns inside Afghanistan. A few refugee camps such as the one a.t Nasser Bagh 
have been built as show cases where distinguished visitors and prospective fi- 
nancial sources are taken. Only these show case camps receive the $5 monthly 
allowance as claimed by Pakistan. The number of refugees in these camos is less 
than 5% of the total number of Afghans in Pakistan. The tube well network project, 
the permanent school building construction, the cottage industry projects and a 
multitude of other development schemes are being financed from this international 
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assistance under the pretext of aid to the Afghan refugees. In her efforts to 
take optimum advantage the Pakistan Government resorts to vile means such as 
squeezing the UN Drug Abuse Control (UNADC) out of a few bucks by blaming drug 
trafficking on the Afghan refugees. Offices have cropped up under ficticious 
names where Pakistani citizens are paid six to ten times the local salary scale 
from funds designated for Afghan refugees. No Afghan is permitted to work in 
these offices even when the business involves direct dealing with refugees A 
by-product of this segregation has been the flight of qualified Afghans such as 
doctors and engineers to Europe and America. Aihen about 1,000 -Afghan teachers 
formed an association of Afghan teachers for Afghan Refugees, Pakistan dissolved 
It through subtle manipulation. 

- Pakistan is perpetuating the Afghan crisis for her own interests. The basic 
pattern here is common both to Pakistan and Iran. Both countries are trying to 
gloss over the Afghan freedom movement and brand it as an Islamic Revolution 
Iran, of course, does this with less tact and subtlety by disassociating herself 
from the Afghan cause altogether and by giving lip service to a very minor Shia 
movement. Pakistan uses a more sophisticated method, hence it is more destructive. 

a Slab branch of the Jamaat- 
i-lslami of Pakistan, the only party that supports the military regime. Out of a 
multitude of Jehad and political resistance groups formed by Afghans to counter 
the communist challenge, Pakistan recognizes only six. Among these, the three 
moderate groups, even when they are led by religious figures, are under constant 
harassment and pressure by the three fudamentalist groups which have the blessing 
of the Jamaat Islami of Pakistan and the government. The fundamentalists have a 
of .TT^^ the lives of the refugees, the mass media and other facilities 

of the Pakistan Government. These groups are permitted to speak for Afghanistan 
on local as well as international forums . The most militant of these, led by 
Hekmatyar, maintains a virtual government within a government. It has its own 
court, training areas, safe houses, jails and a special brigade for arresting, 
interrogating, torturing and executing those elements it considers a threat to 
Its hegemony. Its flag flies high on the refugee camps. The functionaries of 
this group make speeches and, in the garb of ordinary refugees, have the 

privilege of conversing with foreign visitors... 

We Afghans believe that this is a war of liberation we are fighting and not an 
Islamic Revolution. Pakistan and Iran are taking advantage of the fact that the 
people of Afghanistan are devout Moslems. This provides them with a pretext to 
falsify our historic national consciousness and our identity as a freedom loving 
country. By her patronage of the fundamentalists, Pakistan not only nurtures the 
hatred of the bulk of the Afghan fighting force and the refugees, but she also 
denies the Afghans the option of an acceptable alternative to the Karmal regime 
which IS a prerequisite for any Soviet withdrawal. No self-respecting country, 
let alone an historically expansionist, stubborn superpower such as Russia can 
tolerate an irresponsible, unharnessed, fanatic state in her neighborhood. Add 
Islamic fanaticism to the hatred the Afghans will bear toward the Russians for 
generations and you have literally a powder keg along the 1,000 mile border with 
the Soviet Union . 

Contrary to Soviet claims, the Afghans are not fighting against progress but for 

It. The Afghans are not reacting to a progressive regime, but responding to a 

decaying colonialistic idea. Contrary to Soviet claims, Afghanistan , was not an 

Illiterate, poverty-stricken nation. Almost every village had its own school with 

a total enrollment of more than 1 million. Ttue, we were not as advanced as we 

might have been but we were moving in the right direction with firm steps. We 

were selr-suf f icient in food production - which is more than Russia can claim for 
herself. 
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I want to recall once again what Sher Mohammad Khan of Jadran said to Joe de Cola. 
The Afghans demand that Pakistan and other well-wishers not meddle in the internal 
affairs of the Afghans as we have no wish to interfere in theirs. Any helping 
hand extended to us ought to serve our interests first and foremost. It so hap- 
pens that our interests run parallel to those of the rest of the free world only 
so far as thwarting Soviet ambition. Let us work «ide by side that far and leave 
the rest to the people of each nation themselves. Recently heard on VGA that 
80 lorries had been given t#iW^isitan for Afghan refugees. I hope some inquisit4.ve 
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By Edward Glrmrdet 

Special correspoodent of The CbiisUan Science Monitor 

Paris 

"The radio you have brought us is worth more than a 
thouuad Kalwiteikovs." the partisan commander told 
jireiicb bittM rights activists in late August 1981. 

Barely 15 months have elapsed since its first clandes- 
tine broadcast in Kunar Province on that warm summer 
evening, yet Afghanistan's Radio Free Kabul (RFK) has 
grown into mcnre tttaa iwA a vexatious burr for the Soviets. 

Supported by a small group of European human rights 
activists and exiled Soviet dissidents. RFK now has 11 
resistance-run radio transmitters (10 FM and one 
shortwave) in various provinces. The eventual goal is to 
in^li a network of 36 sUtions to cover the entire country. 
Compact and easily transportable because of the need to 
•void conununist detection, at least one of the IS-pound 
FM tranmltters has been esUblished within a SO-Ulome- 
ier radius of the Afg^uln c«ip>t&!. 

Similar -to the haunting "V for victory" signal from 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony used by Radio London dur- 
ing World War O. RFK opms its nightly broadcasts of 
news, commentary, prayer, and music programs with the 
compelling drumming of a tabia (a smalt Indian drum) 
and the words in Farsi (Persian) and Pashto (the official 
aatioaal language of Afghanistan) : "Here is Radio Free 
KatMloftheAfghannuDalddeea." 

Usually tagged at the end of each program is a 10- 
mlmite prerecorded tape in Russian by such leading dissi- 
denU as writers Vladimir Bukovsi^r or Vladimir 
Majdnwv aimed at provoking opposition among the 
IM.OOO Soviet troops occv^^lni A^g h a itis feiB. 

This war of the airwaves has Increasingly irked the 
Moacow-faacked Kabul authorities. In particular, there Is 
known to be growing concern among the Russians about 
the possibility of resistaoce broadcasts to the Soviet Mus- 
populatloQs on the o£ber side of the Oxus Mv«r. «Meh 
delineates much of the Soviet-Afghan border. 

"This is pertiaps the most e xtr a o rd i nary form of oppo- 
sition. It is fighting with words and not guns." noted 
Marek Halter, the PoUsh-bom French writer who is a 
founding member of the RFK committ*e in Paris. "Dur- 
tag World War D it was Radio Undon wMdi gave the 
Europeans the true spirit of resistance It is what effec- 
tively united the opposition movements." 

For some European intellectuals who claim to be Ul at 
ease with the moral (jpjestion of sending arms without 
themselves fighting as was the case during the Spanish 
Civil War, the creation of RFK has enabled them to con- 
structively aid the resistance. The radio network's contin- 
ued support, they argue, could also provide a means for 
Americans not willing to involve themselves militarily in 
Afghanistan to provide direct aid. 

Adding insult to iniary, liowever. the AQ^han 
mujahideen have now decided to establish a purely Rus- 
sian-language station on Afghan soil manned in person by 
Soviet dissidents. According to Mr. Halter, the European 
RFK committees will send a team of Soviet exiles (who 
may not be Identified) to an undlKloaed toeafiMi in Af' 
ghanistan where they will produce programs using 
prerecorded Upes and Uve broadcasU. In many respects, 
the new sUtion will be like the foldMteaseoder (soldiers' 
programs) opo-ated by the Western Allies for German 
troops at the front during Worid Warn. 

Since iU concepUon in 1981 , RFK has had an enormous 
impact among the local Afghan population. According to 
^onnatlc. resistance, and other sources, not only are the 
underground radio programs eagerly listened to in the 
guerrilla-heid areas, but also in the Akfam «0i^ 
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the tiMCtwave l>roadcasts, a recently returned French ot>- 
ierver reported picking it up along the Soviet frontier in 
the northern extremes of Aghanistan. 

The network has presented the Afghan resistance with 
Imaginative new possibilities in (^posing the Soviet occu- 
pation of their country. "It is vital to have a means of 
combatting the radio and television which is in the hands 
of ttie occupiers," said Marparwte AH. u Afghan uidver- 
sity lecturer in Paris when the radios were first launched . 

One of the most popular parts of the program, which is 
transmitted in both Farsi and Pashto. ia a IS-niinute "let- 
ter bp^." Here queries from listeners in KatHiI. the resis- 
taace>lM^ areas, and the refugee emmps in Pakistan are 
answered on the air. The letters are often t>rought in by 
friends and relatives visiting the areas where the hidden 
stations are located. 

The conununist press has consistently attacked the 
ebnidestine ndio network as an affront to the Soviet 
Union and the government of Afghanistan. "The object of 
this subversive action, of these broadcasts, is to consoli- 
date the counterrevolution, to bring disrepute on the po- 
litical help of the Soviet Union to the Afghan people." 
commented lEve^. 

Claiming that RFK was founded with the help of the 
CIA. the Russians were notably vexed last year by the 
dissident broadcasts to the Soviet troops When French 
TV reported the presence of clandestine radio stations in 
Alghanlstui on a nationwide news Otam. the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Paris lodged a formal protest warning that rela- 
tions between France and the USSR could suffer. 

Apart from trying to bomt>ard tlie radio transmitters, 
the Russians have also banned the possession of FM re- 
ceivers ammg both Afghan and Soviet soldiers. "It is 
something the Russians cannot really grasp." explained 
Halter. "It is not the BBC or the VOA which they're at- 
tacking, but the radio of the Afghan people themselves ' ' 
Although the European committees help provide 
funds, equipment, and technical assistance, the network 
is run by five of the six Peshawar-based political parties 
that have signed a basic RFK protocol. In addition to the 
11 broacasting units already in existence, they have estab- 
lished a modern and well-equipped studio in Peshawar. 
Pr er ecorded tapes are hand-carried to the stotions across 
the border, where local produeinf liaaREdt a mixture of 
live and prepared programs. 

Overall, the Paris RFK committee maintains, the Af- 
ghans need an estimated $250,000 to install and maintain 
the entire S6-station network. Elach broadcasting unit 
costs roughly 25,000 francs (13.600 US) including transmit- 
ter and recording equipment. 

"The problem rij^t now is having enoui^ funds to ex- 
pand and ensuring that the network will develop profes- 
sional standards." Halter said. Although quality varies 
from station to station, the tnxwdcai^ to Kabul heard by 
this reporter were unusually welt-produced. 

Receivers are another drawback. Most radio sets 
found in Afghanistan only have AM. long and shori wave, 
but no FM. The RFK conunittees in Europe are launching 
a massive campa^ to collect funds to purchase FM radio 
sets ba Singapore and Hong Koog at $15 to 120 each. Using 
the slogan. "One Afghan, one radio." they hi|pe toswamp 
Afghanistan with pocket-size receivers. 

It is not Just a matter of equipment. French volunteer 
technicians ha^ already gone inside to help set up the 
transmitters and train Meal imdiKiert. itot^ war has 
taken its toll. 

In the Panjshir Valley, for example. RFK lost three 
French-trained Afghan technicians when two were killed 
Mid one was ca|mu«d during Soviet-Afghan attacks. 

A new advisory team is expected to return to Pakistan 
and Afghanistan shortly not only to help set up the new 
fbMSlan sUtion but also to further develop the netv^-ork 
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frtaa mtiiam Saf ire 
in the NEW YOFK f ®«S 
MA^INl 1/9. 



% Glacis 



The award for the best new 
poUtico-dipUHda^ VSB^ of 
1962 goes to Sahabzada 
Yaqub-Khan» Foreign Minis- 
ter of Pakistan, who used a 
word I nev«r heard befcoe to 
describe the countiy that lies 
between the Soviet Union and; 
die gateway to the Per^an 
Gulf: "Afghanistan might 
one day be intended by the 
Soviets to be a glacis." 

"A What?" aidced a pnm 
corps eager to advance its 
erudition. Mr. Yaqub-Khan, 
who cmverses easily in R»> 
manoe languages as well as 
Russian and Urdu, was puz- 
zled at the lack of under- 
standing by the American 
press: Gktcis is an old, estab* 
lished F"gH«h word with a 
modem figurative meaning. 
Frmn the sosteaoce context, I 
offered buffer as a syn(mym, 
which the Foreign Mixii0tm 
acc^ted. 

But glacis, prraounoed 
GLAY-sis, is metsq^rically 
much richer. Derived from 
the Old French glacier, "to 
slip, slide," a glacte be^ hi 
English more than three cen- 
turies ago, meaning a forti- 
fication that sloped gradually 
to groittid level, permitting lin 
unrestricted field of fire. 
Later, glacis plates were 
slewing armor plates on 
idiips. Finally, the figurative 
use took over: East Germany 
was seen by The Times of 
London in 1955 "as part of 
Russia's defensive gladt," 
and The Observer five years 
later agreed that the coun- 
tries frf Eaa^n Eioope 
"form the glacis between the 
Soviet Union and the West." 

A glacis state, then, is oas 
t&M^iorms a defemtve btt^ 
rier between one power mA 
its potential enemies. . . 

How accurate 

a definition of Af ghanistui, if 
the Soviets agree to wididraw 
and insist on leaving behind a 
Soviet-influenced 
menL 



This week Apple-wood Books witt publish "The ^ 
Bnmd-X Anthology of Fictton" ^clotli, $17.95; paper, 
miM), a ftdlow-up to Apple-wood's 1981 "BrandrXAm- 
thotogy of Poetry** ~ both edited by William Zaranka. 
The new volume contains parodies pf English and 
Anuriean fiction, starting with DanM Dtfim and 
Jonatha n Swift and ending wiOi fan MeBwm and Am ^ 

Kh«sleyAiiris 

Making his Sunday Times book revtsrww's taoS' 
(which tended to merge with his ape imitation) Dixon 
bent over the sheet of paper. Belching sUghtly, hA 
wrote, "Hie Influence of Somerset Maugham on th^ 
- Modem Novel," and then used his ball-point pen to; 
deal with an itch in his ear. For one frightful moment 
he found himself actually thinking of Somersei 
Maugham. His stomach tuxTifd over at the thought of 
that professional story-teller fbrcing neat little stories 
to happen wherever he went Was there anywhere he 
had^i't smoothly arrived — was there any place he 
hadn't milked fbr its ten-page "Uttle masterpiece of 
narrative"? 

SiMldenly Dixon toudaedl^ loes Uuree times with his 
forehead, howling like a hyena, and dashed to the tele- 
phone. "Is that Claridge's?" he piped a minute later in 
his Central Asian voice. "Maugham? Willie?'* Ho 
scro^ched a buttock gleefully with the split toe of his 
left siioe. "You just listen this, Mr. Mum. Here come 
story you alnt never told. I tell you it." He broke off 
and clucked like a hen for thirty seconds, timing him* 
self by his watch. "You sure miss plenty stories on a& 
OAtnt of yiw iKi (^»!ie Af|^banlstan," he shrieked. 

Edward Blishen 

From the NYT BOOK REVIEW 2/20 



William Saf ire again in 
the NYT MAGAZINE 2/13: 

The Awful Pravda 



To people with a good ear for lan- 
guage, the almost-right word makes a 
clanking sound. Mark Twain once 
clobbered James Faiimore Cooper's 
prose by showing how the formerly 
revered author didn't quite get his 
clich6s right. When Russian propa- 
gandists work in English, they at- 
tempt to assume a breezy journalese 
famUiar to Americans, and do not al- 
ways bring it off . 

In a news release from the Soviet 
Embassy, translating an explanatioa 
in the Soviet daily Pravda of the true 
history of Afghanistan, four clichte 
go clank-ciank-clank-clank. "The 
people strove to break away from the 
medteval dark." it begins, breaking 
the reader's stride immediately. You 
don't break away from the dark, you 
break oitf of the dark. It cob. 
tiimes: ". . . and to doff tiM 
shackles of feudalism." You 
don't do/f shacldes, you doff m 
hat; you cast o// shackles. 



Soldiors CompMn 

Ten Soviet soldiers stationed in Af- 
^iianistan — nine of them affioen — 
have complained to the armed forces 
newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda about a 
popular musical group sent to enters 
tain them [Dee. 4\ The unusual letter 
critidzes the group, the Blue Guitars, 
fcM" performing "pale copies of by no 
means the best Western songs" and 
"barbaric interpretations" of Russian 
songs. "Didn't the Moscow Concert 
Organization realize what kind (rf' mu- 
sical baggi^ the Blue Guitars were 
bringing us?" ask the writers. 

The soldiers were also insulted by the 
group's behavior. "Even somebody who 
has not been here probably knows that 
we do not have many comforts," they 
write. "So what do you think it was like 
for us to hear rebukes that scnnebody 
did not have nice accommodations or 
that they were not regaled 'according 
to Russian custom'?" j(See p. 44) 
World Press Review/f=ebruary 1 9d3 



A current Soviet joke... 

Two planes were loaded 
in Moscow for Afghanistan. 
One carried ammunition 
and war supplies; the 
other canned goods and 
meat. The first arrived 
in Kabul; The second 
was shot down over the 
Urals. 



A 'cast off" of another 
kind - Marilyn lergejf 
in a review of 
MEMORIES OF AFGHANI- 
STAN in the »EB W0EI4> 
REVIEW: 

Nowhere is there direct reference to the 
October Revcrfirtion or die subsequent event* 
hi Af^umis^'s neighbor to die north, but the 
fresh breeze they brought throughout Asia am 
be feh diroughout die bocdc. Nor does die 
Midior refer to^die present situatiao ia Af- 
ghamum. One has die feeling, however, dwc 
he is undoubtedly watching wi^ friendly 
interest as its people cast off theiif^udal fel- 
by 
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The following is from the Department of 
State Report on Human Rights issued in 
February, 1983: 



Afghanistan is 
whose populati 
One of the wor 
integrated nat 
trittal groups 
sharing a fund 
is divided by 
cleavages. In 
f factiousness, 
foreign invasi 
IslaroiQ belief 



AgGHANISTAN 

a remote, landlocked, and resource-pOor country 
on primarily engages in subsistence agriculture 
Id's least economically developed and socially 
ions, Afghanistan contains a mosaic of ethnic and 
whose kinship ties cross national borders. While 
anental belief in Islam, Afghanistan's population 
ethnic, regional, tribal, and sectarian 
dependent, xenophobic, and famous for their 

Afyhans traditionally unit* only in the face of 
ojfe.iap <® perceived threat to their conservative 



lfe|^;:last Afghan king, 2ahir Shah, was deposed in 1973 by his 
cousin, Mohammad Daoud, who established a republican-style 
Government, in 1978 this Government was overthrown by a 
Marxist coup staged by the Khalq fapUeil of ftfte -..sinall People's 
Democratic Party of Af fftaalSttft.' first Ma»*Xlst president 

Nur Mobaroaad. Taraki, was subsequently deposed in September 1979 
tjy his frime Minister, Hafizullah Amin. in December 1979 
Soviet forces invaded Afghanistan, killed President Amin and 
nis family, and installed a puppet regime led by Babrak Karmal 
of the minority Parcham faction of the ruling Party. 

Strong resistance to tne regime and the Soviet invasion 
developed quickly and has spread and grown. Armed opposition 
by tne mu^ahidin (fi-eedora fighters) is now countrywide, 
although the various resistance groups are not united. 

Soviet advisors have moved into controlling positions in the 
Afghan government ministries, in the army, and in the organs of 
the security apparatus and are involved in all significant 
decisions. The Sovietization of important institutions such *a 
industries, the media, and the educational system, is now 
complete. The Soviets control the central Government of 
Afghanistan. They appear to have no intention of withdrawing 
, t»#^^r;.::g^l^)9f#^^l@t;f^tllei^'^l,|ltiiMii^ ■ 

The most pervasive and systematic violator of Afghan human 
rights IS the Kabul regime's 20, OOO-strong secret police 
organization, known officially as the state Information 

""°"i^"lly by its Persian acronym, KHAD. KHAD's 
CBier, Dr. Najibullah, is a Party politburo member and a 
Parcham faction leader. Najibullah presides over a 
multi-faceted organization which is modeled upon the Soviet KGB 
and IS responsible for foreign and domestic intelligence 
collection and clandestine operations; for maintaining public 
order through surveillance, arrest, imprisonment, 
interrogation, torture, trial, and sentencing; and even, via 
its military wing, for the conduct of the Soviet-sponsored 
war. In a closed society, and with no rival institution 
capable of checking its influence, KHAD is the law in Kabul and 
other cities and towns controlled by the regime. KGB officers 
are assigned to every major department of KHAD, from the 
director s office down, and all major KHAD operations require 
soviet approval before implementation. In effect, khad has 
become an increasingly efficient agent of terror and repression 
and a prime tool for Soviet control of the Afghan population. 
Violations of human rights in Afghanistan take place in the 
context of a bitter war between a martial and highly 
independent people and a powerful and determined invader. The 
soviet Union seeks not only to dominate Afghanistan militarily, 
b«t to convert that traditional and highly uncentralized Muslim 
society into a modern communist state. To achieve this, the 
Soviets are using not only military force, Soviet 
decision-makers in all major Afghan government offices, and »fi 
all-pervasive secret police apparatus, but also a large-scale- 
long-term program of training and indoctrinating Afghan young 
people and children in the Soviet anion and Eastern Bloc 
countries. This multi-faceted effort is supported by the small 
corps of communists who make up the party. Party leaders claim 
approximately 60,000 members, which would constitute only 4 
percent or the Afghan population, estimated to have been 15 
million before the Soviet invasion. The overwhelming malxsrii*-. 
of Argnans has chosen to resist the Soviets and their puppet 
regime. The result of this conflict is the tearing apart of 

^""^ f^*'"® inflicting of great hardship on 

tne' general population. 

The scope and efficiency of the secret police are increasing in 
areas Of the country under regime control. The result is the 
creation of a pervasive atmosphere of mutual suspicion and fear 
in uhe cities and towns controlled by the regime. Tensions ia 
urban areas are heightened by the systematic violation of the 
sanctity of the home by military aad secret police forces 
searching- im A«ias, new- recruits, ■ i®fl|fet-'-' f^llti-cal- 



RUSSIA IN AFGHANISTAN - excerpts 
from an article in The Economist . 
January 8. * ' v ' " ■ ' 

The Russians have reason to be upset 
by one turn the war in Afghanistan took 
last year: the fighting has been carried by 
the guerrillas into Soviet territory. A 
senior defector from the Afghan secret 
police has confirmed that the gucrriihis 
have operated inside Soviet Tadzhiki- 
stan. Professor Rabbani of the guerrilla 
organisation, Jamiat Islami, claims that 
the Mujaheddin have staged attacks in 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan. 

The Mujaheddin have improved their 
training and tactics. The guerrillas no 
longer operate in large, disorganised and 
vulnerable bands but in small groups, 
each under a single commander. Several 
of the most effective commanders are 
former Afghan army officers who have 
defected; others have been trained in 
^.j^akistan or Iran. 

Soviet claims that there are some 80 
gueriilla training camps in Pakistan are 
exaggerated; yet there are a few such 
camps m the tribal area. They are usually 
run by former Afghan army officers who 
have received training in Russia or at 
other foreign military colleges, such as 
uehra Dun m India. In one camp visited 
by your correspondent, the "cadets" 
wore unifofms, the instructors stressed 
the need for discipline, organisation and 
command structures, and there was said 
Wbe mstruction on mortar firing, sabo- 
• tage and explosives. . 

One of (he most effective guerrilla 
commanders to emerge from the Afghan 
war (s Mr Ahmad Shah Massood, who 
has been leading the resistance forces in 
the Paujsh.r valley. Mr Massood oriijinal- 
ly ran a guerrilla training school in the 
variey wh.ch attracted resistance com- 
manders (,<„„ elsewhere in Afghanistan. 
1 le has lony stressed the need fur uuerril- 
la tactics to be subordinated to an overall 
strategy. Many guerrilla forces still mere- 
ly descend troin the mountains, carry out 
as many attacks as (hey can, and 'then 
Withdraw. 

Squabbiers-in-exile 

Some co-ordination, money and arms are 
provided by the exile groups from their 
headquarters in Peshawar. But their dis- 
tance from the fighting puts them at a 
disadvantage. Mr Mas.so()d and other 
commanders are their own bosses on the 
fighting fronts. 

The Peshawar exiles are also split be- 
tween-two broag alliances: the moderate 
resistance groups, led by Mr Sibhgatullah 
Mojadeddi, Mr Mohantmed Nabi Mo- 
hammedi and Sheikh Syed Gailani; and 
an alliance of Islamie fuhdiimentalists led 
by Professor Rabbani, Mr Maulvi Yunos 
Khallis, Professor Sayyaf and the uncom- 
promising Mr Gulbuddin Heckmatyar. 
Hie waieiite alltan^t argutJs that ir is 
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From WCMiDVIEW^ February, 1983 



Vladimir Solovyov on 

AFGHANISTAN AND THE EVIL OF OPTIMISM 



4r. hf 



Unlike the recent war in Lebanon, which was televised 
(albeit somewhat censored), the war in Afghanistan is re- 
ported solely by rumor. Even the Western journalists dis- 
guised as Afghans in turbans and baggy pantaloons are 
evoked to supply, by dint of that operatic masquerade, 
what is lacking in their own reportage: facts and plausibility. 

Sometimes these accounts seem eritirely fantastic, though 
editors insist that their reporters have traveled with the par- 
tisan caravans along the mountain paths of Afghanistan— 
trips tt^ ti^ miwy di^^ cowfliany miles, and involve 
great hardships. If one were to add up the figures reported 
by various correspondents during the past two years re-' 
garding the number of Soviet soldiers killed, wounded, and. 

prisoner, as well as the aircraft, tanks, and armored 
cars destroyed by the Afghan rebels, one would have to 
conclude that the Red Army no longer possesses either 
perednnef of fijnctioning equipment and that the rebel vic- 
tory will take place, if not today, then tomorrow at the very 
latest. 

In their reporting on last fall's offensive by Soviet and 
loyalist Afghan troops in the Panjshir Valley—the biggest 
military operation since the Soviet invasion in December. 
1979— American journalists appeared to be in competiticwi 
as to who could be nrtost optimistic. Om of them, vwiting 
in the Christian Science Monitor, compared che heavy losses 
of the Soviet and government forces (three thousand killed 
and wounded, hundreds of defectors, dozens of tanks and 
ii^M0i§iMsii<l^i^^'-ii#ie'iivmst'''to^ of f eiil^^ " ' 

losses. Another, appearing in Time magazine, told of Soviet 
bombs that do not explode and of how the rebels use the 
detonators as mineiS; Even when Soviet bombs do explode, 
no great harm is done. For example, this same Time reporter 
noted that Soviet planes dropped 223 bombs on the village^' 
of Parandeh (one stands in awe of such skill at countirtg), ^ 
J^f^ or% one peasant arid a cow. ■ : • 

As i -mim^iNs^m(§^M9ti^ this vmmci optimism, var- 
ious suggestions have been made as to how the Soviet 
Unbn can find a face-saving way out of Afghanistan — the 
unconditional or stage-by-stage withdrawal of its troops,' . 
the Rnlandization of Afghanistan, and so forth. Meanwhile 
the Soviet Union, having driven the local population out of 
seized territory, is rapidly building large military air bases — ; 
Qflt^lhlrtdar>#frf%e western^^ the country and ' 
another in the narrow corridor leading to China. It is also 
constnjcting a strategically important railroad from its bor- 
der to Kabul and a tpridge across the Amur-Darya. Judging . 

it conquered with relative ease. 

The implausibility of the reportage from Afghanistan is 
especially astounding against the background of Israel's 
defeat of the Palestinian guerrillas, who — unlike the Af- 
ghans — enjoyed the active financial and military support of 
the Arab world and the Soviet Union. If Israel, a nation of 
Wmm million, could deal success^JHy with the Palestinians 
in Lebanon, can we imagine that a superpower like the 
Soviet Union quails in front of the Afghans? Is this not an 
aberration of vision, fuoh that people are seeing not what 
is in Hcmt of tiTeir eyfs but whart Ji* 



This aberration leads in turn to the hyperbolic notion that 
Afghanistan is Russia's Vietnam— this despite the fact that 
lllert fe little basis for comparison. The war in South Vietnam 
was carried on by North Vietnam with the aid of two su- 
perpowers, China and the USSR, thus assuring a constant 
supply of weapons. Afghanistan is a single nation occupied 
by the USSR. Within this nation are ten or a dozen groups 
of mujahedin to whom the West gives enormous moral sup- 
port— and little else. 

Bm\ more important, however, is the difference between 
the Soviet Union and the United States. In the former there 
IS no public opinion, no free press, no opposition, no pac- 
ifists, no draft-dodgers, no liberals—not even a Daniel Ells- 
berg. It is fear alone that welds together the last empire on 
earth. Even if, over a ten-year occupation of Afghanistan 
the Soviet Union were to lose 55,000 soldiers, as America 
did in Vietnam, that fact (1) would not become known to 
the Soviet people, (2) would not provoke mass protests, 
and (3) would not compel the Soviets'to leave Afghanistan - 
or even to agree to concessions. Totalitarian countries are 
^ much less sensitive than are democracies to public opinion, 
and to losses of human life as well. What are the losses in 
Afghanistan compared to 20 million Soviet citizens killed 
, in World War II and at least as many under Stalin's terror? 

The price in men and materiel for the acquisition of Af- 
ghanistan is one the USSR can afford. This is the cost of 
a network of bases that could be used against China. Af- 

ghanistan has no strategic value other than its proximity to 
hina; and the 100,000 Soviet troops stationed there are 
no other than reinforcements of the millibn trddps oh the 
Sino-Soviet border. The Soviet Union has conceived a need 
fertile territory of Afghanistan, though not for its population. 
It a matter notof oocupattcKi but of annexation, in addition 
to those killed, there are three million Afghan refugees— a 
fifth of the population of Afghanistan. And this latter process 
ft continuing. 

As for the optimism in the American press, it benefits no 
one quite so much as the Soviet Union. Sympathy for Afghan 
refugees and indignation at Soviet actions now have been- 
completely supplanted by admiration for the fantastic feats 
of the rebels. Under cover of romanticism and heroics, the 
• leveling of Afghwiistan and its people continues unabated, 

Vladimir Solovyov, a Russian-born historian smd journalist, 
■regularly covers foreign affairs for Wortdview and other 
American publications. 



In January of 1964 the 3rd group of PCV^/A,f. 
ghanistan flew to Kabul. if you were ijx 
that group or know people who were, we'd 
be interested in your observations of the 
experience then and the situation now. if 
you would like to help with a 20-year 
PCV/Af ghanistan newsletter , please contact 
Susan and Denis Aronsc»..--- f,.,^ . 
35 Grandview Drive » ' 

St. Albans, West Virginia 25177 
by 1 July, 1983. " ; 



fighting a war or national liberation, the 
aim being simply to get the Russians out; 
after that the Afghan people should be 
alkwetf to choose tl*^r^ own form off 
government. The fundamentalists' aim is 
to install in Kabul a pure Islamic govern- 
ment adhering strictly to the Koran. The 
Hezb-I-Islami group led by Mr Gulbud- 
din has links with the Moslem Brother- 
hood in Syria and Egypt. He told your 
correspondent that he is as much against 
"western imperialism" as he is against the 
communism that Russia js imposing on 
his country . 

^^©ityWdin is heartily disliked by^- 
m#st of the Afghans in Peshawar who are 
not members of his organisation; your 
correspondent heard repeated allegations 
that he w^s Wbrkittjg for the Russians^s 
that his men were engaged in fighting 
against other guerrilla groups more than 
against the Soviet army and that he was 
more eager to become the most powerful 
resistance commander than to pursue the 
war. A letter purporting to come from Mr 
^^addin was recently circulated in 
Peshawar; it told his men to let other 
resistance groups bear the brunt of the 
fighting to seize control of liberated areas 
ai»d not to shaire lirms or ammunitiofl 
wiih other groups. Mr Gulhuddin said it 
was a fake and just part of the propagan?* 
da war that "western imperialism" hfld 
been waging against him because of his 
Islamic zeal. 

Mr Gulhuddin was scathing about the 
feinergence of various '•hefoe.s" on the 
fighting fronts of Afghanistan. He argued; 
that victory required the forming of a 
national movement with clear principles, 
s*wi# as Hezb-l-lslami. There was little 
doubt that one "hero" he had in mind 
was Commander Massood. whom west- 
erners t1## ebmpared with Tito. Mr 
Gulhuddin believes such men have beert; 
deliberately built up by the weit, • • 

Raids on Soviet convoys have been 
answered by immediate air attacks on 
undefended villages. Areas in which 
guerrilla columns are thought to be oper- 
ating are devastated. The forces of Com- 
maiW8i¥%f^®alftottW*not -be dislodged 
from the Panjshir valley, so the emire-v 
valley was treated as a target. There also 
appears to be a deliberate Soviet policy of 
(fefl^ng food stocks, wheatfleidsrlive- 
mobk and water wells to deprive the 
s Nii|ah<sddin of the means of survival and 
to the local population to look to 
this government in Ka^ f<wf |^ and 
relief supplies. . • " ^ v . . , < > 

Other recent arrivals in Peshawar from 
Kabul paint a grim pfctiire ol ei^ef^day 
life in the city. Social life has almost 
ground to a halt. Fear of the pressgangs 
has driven moU mentoff the streets; only 
the old, th&*%^^"-y0&i^tmKi" .wonn^.;, 
remain. Many shops have closed (al- 
though those selling consumer go<xis 
from the west and Japan do brisk btkSi* 



opponents. In the countryside, where the regime's control is 
generally lainimal or non-existent, a different order of human 
rights is being violated. The population in war zones suffers 
loss of property and life from increasingly frequent 
bombardffleft*s by regime and soviet forces, frdnlbeing caught .ia\ 
crossfires, and from exactions by regime and Soviet forces as 
well as by elements of the resistance. 

While the beginning of the Babrak Karmal regime was less 
repressive and brutal than the Taraki/Amin period, with many 
political prisoners being released from prisons, the Karmal 
regime has grown more repressive with time and this trend 
appears to be accelerating, with the Soviet military 
offensives of 1982 the civilian population throughout 
Afghanistan suffered greater devastation than ever before. As 
KHAD's power and efficiency increase, so does its control over 
the population; as che Afghan army's need, for recruits 
continues to be a major problem^ so sweeps for draft-age mejpC 
will continue. Thus the situation for human rights in 
Afghanistan is likely to deteriorate still further as the 
struggle continues between the Soviet and Babrak regime forces, 
on one hand and the mujahiditv on- th«' other . 

1. Respect for the Integrity of. the J»erson, InMudihg 
Freedom from;, „ 

.'; y: -■- ' '. ■■■■ 

a. Kiliing 

Continuing inability to crush the Afghan resistance in 1982' has 
led Soviet forces and the puppet Babrak Karmal regime 
increasingly to target and kill the civilian populace in areas 
of high mujahidin activity. The residential neighborhoods of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan's second largest city, were heavily 
bombarded in early 1982 with high civilian casualties. Later 
in the year the towns and villages of the strategic Panjsher 
Valley were bombed and rocketed until some villages and many 
dwellings were destroyed. Not far from Kabul, the villages of 
the Lowfar Valley to the south, the resort town of Paghman to 
th« northeast/ and the villages of the Shomali region to the 
'rtorth have suffered months of bombing, rocketing, and shelling 
in 1932, While no sure estimate of casualties is possible, 
survivors speak of thousands killed or wounded, primarily woiaen 

mmrWi0^^0^»>'^*'- ' ' ' ■■■ " 

Survivors also relate the savagery and, lack of regard for lif# 
shown by soviet troops searching for resistance fighters, 
weapons, and loot. There are numerous accounts which are given 
wide credence of rape, butchery, and looting by Soviet troops 
sent into Kandahar following the bombing last January. There 
are also eyewitness reports of unprovoked murders in the 
Shoiaali region. In one Shomali village, according to reliabie* 
sources, all males over the age of ten werie shot in the 
presence of their femdie relatives. On another occasion, 
S§vl«fc soldi ers blew the front door off a house with a tank 
round and laachine-gunned an elderly uan for his money. In 
another incident an 18 year-old boy was shot dead by Soviets in 
front of his mother and the etfuivalent of $70 taken from liis 
body. 

Summary execution is not uncommon on the battlefield and in 
Afghan prisons. After interrogation, captured mujahidin are 
often killed out^^ hand, as are Afghan soldiers attempting to 
defect to the resiistance. In mid-1982, over a dozen imprisoned 
members of an extreme leftist group opposed to the regime were 
taken from their cells and machine-gunned by prison officials 
in retaliation for a series of assassinations reportedly 
carried out by other raenlaers of the organization. 

■Th3i^.iSMi4ahidin have responded in kind. At the beginning of the%; 
cohflict resistance fighters usually killed captured Soviet 
prisoners. More recently, however, some resistance leaders 
have kept Soviet prisoners in their custody. Beginning in ■ 
1962, some captured Soviet soliders have been transferred t'b 
the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) for 
interuraent in Switzerland. Afghan soldiers who are taken 
prisoner are usually given the option of changing sides. In 
urban areas, including the capital, resistance assasisination of 
Soviets, Afghan communists, and other figures sympathetic to 
tae regime are daily occurrences. There are also credible 
reports of occasional fights and assassinations between rival 
resistance groups. 

b. , Qi.sagg«ar«acf 

Though not as frequent ds during predecessor communist 
governments, disappearance of citizens under the current regime 
remains commonplace- Many who disappear are picked up by KHAiJs:, 
but many others are caught in frequent sweeps to round up men 
for military service. In efforts to increase the size of , the 
army in 1932 there was a series of revisions to the draft' laws 
which extended *he tour of duty for regular recruits by six I 
months to- iUktm-i^M^^it'-Qth&c reservists had their present 
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tours extended, and another olaas of reservists became eligibl* 
far duty when the age ceiliog was raised from 35 to 39. The 
net effect «ae a sizable iner ease in desertions, forcing the 
army to use even more sweep operations to find recruits. Even 
though the legal draft age is 19, many younger boys along with 
older nen are seized on the street and dragooned into military 
service. Relatives often do not know whether a person has been 
forcibly conscripted or taken by the KHAD and imprisoned for 
real or imagined crimes against the regime. Families sometimes 
leairtt that relatives have been imprisoned through requests for 
money, food, or clothes passed along by prison guards or 
released prisoners. In some cases, relatives and friends of 
the detainee #re allowed short and regular viii^i*,, , „. , 

a. Torture-'. 

Afghan security services clearly resort to torture as a means 
of intei^rogatioo^ and punishment, often in the presence of 
soviet advisers i Refugees frequently refer to torture in 
recounting their experiences, and foreign prisoners have 
observed the frequent presence in interrogation rooms of the 
torturer's paraphenalia such as electrodes for administering 
electric shocks. In addition to electric shock, often applied 
to the genitals, beatings, and sexual violations, one 
eyewit|ie«at:. exported seeing prisoners kept in neck-deep water 
for ten hours at a time in early 1982. 

One Afghan who was held for eight days in April 1982 in the 
KHAD detention center in the Prime Ministry told of the torture 
th^t was inflicted on his cellmates. One young man had had his 
head beaten against a wall, had had electric shock, his nails 
broken and pulle4 out, and had not been allowed to sleep for 
four days, a hunchback had been repeatedly picked up and thrown 
against a wall. Another inmate's face was grossly swollen from 
belt beatings, and his hands were swollen and broken from 

To what extent torture is being used by both sides on 
Afynanistan's battlefields cannot be estimated. While 
resistance groups occasionally allow the transfer of Soviet 
pris<!Maers to Pakistan, a more common fate is suraiaary execution, 
somStimes preceded by mutilation such as blinding, docking of 
ears, amputation of noses, castration, and flaying. There are 
reports of similar treatment meted out to officers of the 
ruling party captured in the Panjsher Valley during the 
soviet/regime offensive to crush the resistance in that area in 
imd June 1982. 

di Cruel, Inhuman, or Degrading Treatment or Punishment 

Conditions at the Pol-e-Charkhi prison near Kabul, the largest 
ia the country, vary from acceptable, by traditional Afghan 
norms, to conditions constituting extreme violations of human 
rights. The food is inadequate, cells overcrowded, and 
sanit^o: ,fa.Cjilities vlsS^aily non-existent, but the majority of 
prisotf€fs are allowed "ef# fifeedom of the central courtyard 
during the day and may receive food, laundry, and money sent by 
relatives. A smaller number of prisoners, primarily foreigners 
or relatives of officials from the previous two communist 
governments, are accorded better c^uarters, food, and other 
privileges. Other prisoners, however, according to reliable 
reports, are kept in darkness and solitary confinement. . ; 

According to an eyewitness account, prisoners are sometimes 
bound so tightly and for so long that they are unable to feed 
themselves when freed from their bonds. Bad as they are at the 
Poi-e-Charki prison, conditions at the Kabul city jail, the 
detention cells at the Prime Ministry, and various khad 
installations in Kabul appear to be considerably worse, leading 
some prisoners to bribe officials in order to be transferred to 
?ol-e-Charkhi prison. One :nan who was held and then released 
from the Prime Ministry detention center spoke of huge cells, 
holding three to four hundred prisoners, with no room for the 
inmates to sit or lie down. Similar cells held equal numbers 
of women. J^fprmation about conditions inside provincial 
prlsoos, whi'^fc ere often the targets of resistance attacks, is 
li»ited> but they appear to be very grim. 
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ness with off-duty Soviet soldiers, who 
are especially interested in jeans). There 
are long queues outside shops selling 
, essential goods. Prices are said to have 
soared. 

One recent defector claimed that the 
city faced an acute food shortage. Mr 
Karmal himself ha§ spoken of difficulties 
with supplies. At a convention of traders 
in the city in October, he said Afghani- 
stan had been forced to import more than 
1(M),(K)() tons of wheat, 30,()0() tons of 
rice, 17,U00 tons of cooking oil, 70,000 
tons of sugar and 1,(KX) tons of dairy 
products. One reason he gave for the 
shortages was Afghanistan's lack of hard 
currency. Another reason left unstated 
by Mr Karmal was that his allies in the 
Soviet army have been <]evastating large 
areas of the countryside. 

The food shortage in Kabul has been 
exacerbated by an influx of "internal 
refugees" who have been driven out of 
their homes and off their farms. These 
people are kept by the government at 
subsistence level. Many of those who 
remain in the countryside arc said to face 
the prospect of famine this winter. Resis- 
tance groups in Peshawar are trying to 
persuade western agencies to send food 
„ supplies into the -liberated" areas. 
French and Swedish voluntary auencies 
are responding; British voluntary groups 
have been slower off the mark, , 
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HAKRISON RESPONDS TO KHALILZaB 
(see Vol. XI, No. 1 p. 15) 
in a letter to the NYT in 
December . 

In Ws I>ec. 16 letter, Zalmay Khalfl. 
zad seriously misrepresents the char- 
acter of the current United Nati<Ms ef- 
" " fort to negotiate a Soviet witisdrawai 
frcm Afghanistan, discussed ia my 
Dec. 6 Op-Ed article. 

The projected U.N. settlement pro- 
cess would not permit the "forceful" 
repatriation of the Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan anticipated by Mr, Khalil- 
2ad. On the contrary, it would require 
an indirect dialogue under U.N. aus* 
pices between the Kabul r^memi 
• r^resentatives of the refugees, ooa- 
amdug a variety of issues eoveroina, 
tiitlrrepatriation. 

In particalar, refugee spokesmei 
cooid use this dialogue to press for 
the transfcmsatioo of the present 
Co mmunis t regime into a more broad- 
based government and for the estab- 
lishmait of woitable saf^uards, sub- 
ject to U.N.* monitoring, that would 
protect the security and pr op er t y 
rights of those refugees desiiing 
return. Sliould this dialogue fail to 
l^oduce a compromise acceptable ta 
the refugees, the settlem«it. proces*' 
couldoi^ beisomummated.^ 

Seug S. EARSISOm 
. Senior Associate, Caraegfe 
■ Etsfewajipt for InteraatiaDai P^ce 
New York, Dec. 21, iSSr 



By DREW MIDDLETON 

Sp«3*l to The New YoA Tlm« 

Western intelligence analysts say 
that the Soviet forces in Afghanistan, 
now in their fourth winter there, appear 
to be absorhing the tote lessons at 
guerrilla warfare. 
Although complete control of the 
country continues to elude 
them, the Soviet troops 
Military have reportedly made 
Aaiilysis tactical and organizational 
changes that, according to 
the analysts, shouM inj- 
prove security ai>d reduce casualties. 
No Soviet figures on casualties have 
been made pubfl^, but European and 
American estimates range from 12,{X» 
to 15,000 Soviet troops killed and 
^rouiKled since their intervention in Af- 
ghanistan began in December 1979. 

At the start of the Soviet campaign 
against guerrillas in Afghanistan in 
early 1380, their convoys were lightly 
guarded and the infantry operated with- 
out siifficient air support. Osavoy 1^^ 
were high for neariy two years, accord- 
ing to the analysts. 

An lamased Use of Coptefs 
Improvement, Western intelligence 
analysts say, has come largely as a re- 
sult of the incxeased use of helicopters. 
British sources estimate that there are 
SOa to 600 helicopters deployed in Al- 
giit^stinand that, of tilmer nearly 200 
are MI-24 attack aircraft, wlach are 
code-named Hind by NATO. 

Wfeea tl»B Soviet concimand selects an 
area of guerrilla activity, the attack is 
made by troops carried by helicopter 

and sagpom^-mmm^flm^Mm' by | 

MUi's. ' 
Western intelligence KJiifCes say the 

Soviet troops have also been able to ad- 
just weaponry to suit the peculiarities 
of fighting in Afghanistan. They found, 
the informants said, that tank guns 
could not be elevated high enough to be 
effective against Afghans on the crests 
of hills or m(Hmtains. Hie solution was 
said to be to mount twin 23-nullinqiet«r 
antiaircraft guns on trucks and include 
these in the es<»rt of convoys. 

The improvement in Soviet tactics 
and organization has been accompa- 
nied* however, by a sinailar but slower 
tmtmveAm in the guerrillas' tactics. 
Smaller, more effective units under a 
single command have taiken over most 
of t^ fighting from the large, unorga- 
nized bands that made the first attacks 
and suffered heavy losses. 

There has also been an appreciable 
improvement in the Afghans' arms, al- 
thou^ the guerrilla forces are geoer-4 
ally outgunned by the Soviet forces.' 
Heavy machine guns, mortars and re- 
eoilless rifles are said to be entering Ai- 
ghanistan in ina^ftigTiumbersV^, , - - < 

The^iVestem- lafermaHte' point >c«l 
that the^S^et units that firsf entfiredT 
Afghanistan, like ail Soviet units, had 
been trained for operations iovolvfeg a 
road network, secure coMi^iWElrti^oB 
and weiWefined targets. 

cont. on next pa£^,. 




Security forces continue to use air-dropped anti-personnel 
mines in areas of suspected resi'^ttftce-aGtintty . During a : 
aid-1982 withdrawal from the upper Pan jatt«r'-¥ailey , Soviet aind 
Afghan forces left behind booby-trapped houses, weapons, and 
household items. Non-lethal chemicals such as riot-control 
agents, irritants, and incapacitants have been used regularly 
by the Soviets in Afghanistan. In November 1982, the 
Oepartnient of state issued an updated report on the Soviet use 
of cfitildai warfare in Southeast Asia and Afghanistan which 
gives convincing evidence on the continued selective Soviet 
eraployuent of lethal chemical weapons against the mujahidin in 
1982. Analysis of two contaminated Soviet gas masks acquired 
in Afghanistan shows the use of the deadly tr ichothecene 
mycotixins ("yellow rain"). There are reports that Soviet 
soldiers poisoned underground waterways in Lowgar Province 
where the mujahidin were hiding. Other reports note nerve 
gases and crystals, often dropped from airplanes or helicopters. 

«. Acfiitrary 'AfE^est and Imprisonment 
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The corruption which permeates KUAD sometimes alleviates some 
of the system's cruelty, at least for those irfith money and a 
measure of influence. Middle class Afghans often pay large 
briiJes to KHAD officers and "judges' in the hope of obtaining 
the release of a relative or friend on one of the national 
holidAys when acts of clemency are traditional. Prominent 
Afghans who are not co-opt^d into the system are sometimes able 
to intervene successfully with friends and relations in high 
regime places to secure the release of political detainees or 
to avoid being arrested themselves. As often as not, however, 
KHAD officers take their bribes and then fail to do what they 
promis-ed.' 

Vf*' Denial of Fair Public Trial 

Most of those accused of non-political offenses are apparentlf" 
tried in the civil court system under the norms of 
pce-communist judicial codes. All courts, whether civil, 
military, or secret police, are controlled by the regime. ^he*^. 
I,aW of the Organization and Jurisdiction of the Courts of the 
Democratic Republie of Afghanistan, issued in 1981, sets out as 
the first priority of the system "the safeguarding and 
protection of the gains of the Saur Revolution." One 
consequence is that plaintiffs may be denied due judicial 
process because of their political beliefs or social position. 
Often imprisoned for months without trial, Afghan political 
prisoners are tried and sentenced, in secret with K.HAD playing 
a major role. On the rare occasions when foreigners are 
accused of political crimes, they are given a "defense lawyer, 
but are not allowed to question regime witnesses, whose 
teatinofty is invar±afe4y*»eoepted as fact by the court. 



The Afghan regime occasionally uses its judicial process as 




picked up and held irtcoramuniCado for several months, was tried 
oil the cnarges of having smuggled artifacts out of Afghanistan, 
of giving false information to the Western news media, and of 
aiding Afghans to flee the country. The judicial process was a 
sham; in the end he was expelled on Babrak Xarmai's personal 
order. All this had be«a. worked out uefore, not according to 
lawi but 4.t the whim of the omnipresent secret police. 

Journalists' accounts from the Panjsher Valley confirm that at 
least some resistance groups have established prisons for 
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captured Soviet and Afghan military detainees, and that there 
are now resistance "courts' for judging offenders. Littl* is 
known of the working of these bodies, although they are 
I9«lieved to be based on Islamic jurisprudence. 



Forced entry into private hones, both by day and by night, is a 
regular occurrence in Afghan cities and towns, and in rural 
villages suspected of harboring mujahidin. Official intruders 
include military press gangs looking for new recruits or draft 
evaders; arwy, police, or party cadres searching for hidden 
weapons; secret police or party functionaMes pursuing leads on 
regime opponents; and Soviet and Babrak Karmal soldiers seeking 
loot. The Afghan populace universally assumes that the secret 
police monitor phone calls, and there is no question that 
incoming and outgoing international mail is opened by the 
regitw. 

2«"'R««pe€tf of Civil and Political Rights, Including: 

a. Freedom of Speech and Press 

All the information media are controlled by the regime and its 
Soviet decision-makers, who assert tight control over content. 
The press, radio, and television are used solely to convey and 
reflect regime policy and Soviet views of world events. 
Criticism of the regime or the USSR is not permitted. In 
mid-1982, the regime forbade the unlicensed importation and 
sale of all foreign video and music tapes, magazines, books, 
posters, and other publications on the expressed grounds that 
they might contain material contrary tar "religion and 
tradi^jpnjul Afghan values.' 

In Kabul and other cities, "shabnamas" or "night letters," 
which are a traditional Afghan means of expressing political 
dissent, circulate surreptitiously. The regime considers the 
printing and circulation of such handbills to be criminal. In 
raid-1982 a student suspected of circulating night letters was 
sentenced to five years imprisonment. There are also several 
small, clandestine radio transmitters operated by the 
resistance which broadcast short programs attacking the regime 
and its Soviet backers and reporting mujahidin activity around 
the country. 

b. Freedom of Peaceful Assembly and Association 



The regime only permits assemblies which 
and all such meetings are carefully orche 
create the impression of popular support 
the regime frequently stages meetings and 
in Kabul and other major towns. Although 
miniscule industrialized sector, the regi 
develop official labor organizations cont 
Government. These have no right to neyot 
Afghanistan's few professional bodies, su 
Sciences, are totally controlj^ed, by the r 



Freedom of Religion 
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Afghanistan has for centuries been an overwhelmingly Islamic 
nation, though small Hindu, Sikh, and Jewish enclaves of 
foreign origin have traditionally been tolerated. The present 
regime is based on parties that were militantly secularist in 
orientation. The Babrak Karmal regime now goes to great 
lengths to associate itself with Islam: major policy 
initiatives are immediately sanctioned by a regime-controlled 
council of religious figures, and the media constantly portray 
the regime as the defender of the faith. Despite these 
efforts, the vast majority of the religious leadership and the 
populace of Afghanistan consider the regime and its Soviet 
sponsors anathema to the tenets of Islam. 

d. Freedom of Movement within the Country, Foreign 



Travel within Afghanistan has been severely disrupted by the 
war. Resistance attacks on military convoys, destruction of 
bridges, and mining of some secondary roads have rendered 
overland travel difficult and dangerous. Surface travelers 
also run the risk of becoming involved in the frequent clashes 
between resistance fighters and Soviet/regime troops. They 
face 'tolls' exacted by Soviet soldiers and mujahidin alike, as 
well as possibly becoming victims of outright banditry in 
remote areas. The regime attempts to curtail foreign travel. 
Permission for professionals, such as doctors, engineers and 
academics, to travel outside the communist world is routinely 
denied for fear they will not return. Businessmen can still 
obtain passports, but many Afghans are forced to pay bribes isSf^^ 
over $1,000 to have a passport issued. Bank or property 



Now, however, Soviet militaiy pubfi* 

^tttens print reports on what are calM 
"training exercises" bearing a dose 
resemblance to operaticns fai Afghani- 
stan. They feature instnictions ia 
mountain fighting, convoy security, 
night operations and antisniper tactics. 

Some Soviet writers complahi about 
tlw poor standard 6t marksmanship of 
Soviet infantrymen. Others reconmiend 
the formation of special antisniper 
squads and strict attention to covering 
fire whoi one section of a unit moves 
into the attack. 

. Some analysts report that the Ru». 
sians have introduced what are called 
air assault brigades to take advantage 
of their superior mobility. One article in 
Internatiooal D^ense Review put the 
number of such brigades at live. 

Some European experts oo the m 
say they believe tiuit the overafi ' 
strength of the Soviet forces in Af ghiw^ 
Stan has now gone well over the total of 
106,000 soldiers and airmen that has 
been goierally accepted. But Amoican 
intelligence officers monitwing Soviet 
operations view some at QMBk esftiouites 
withskq;)ticism. 

One such European estimate put 
Soviet military strength in Afghanistan 
at 152,000. This figure was said to hi- 
clixle 90,000 isdantxymm in dSvisions 
and independent brigades, 50.000 other 
troops in su|^rt and combat forces, 
10,000 air force mm and 2,000 advisos 
in the Afghan Army. 

American intelligence sources say 
they spotted early in 1980 what has ap- 
parently proved to be the weakest pcdnt 
in the Soviet command system: in 
operations against guerrillas, junior 
officers and senior noncommissioned 
officers are required to make instant 
decisions without r^OEOKft to hi^ier 
command. 

Armament Considered Uneven 

Most of these small-unit command- 
ers, the informants point out, have al- 
most no experience in this sort of deci- 
8i<ni-making and no trahdng for it be- 
cause of the Soviet Union's emphasis on 
centralized command. The result is . 
said to be Im operational inflezibUity 
that increases the number of Mlioii to 
small-unit (^rations. 

Because most of the divisions sent to 
•Afghanistan were at the second or third 
categories of readiness, the informants 
said, the Soviet troops wait into battle 
with old equipment, especially field 
guns and tanks. The situati(Ri has re- 
portedly been altered by the slow intro- 
duction of newer weapmry. But overall 
the armament is consi<!te:ed uneven. 

One problem that the Russians appar- 
ently are now confrcmting results from 
guerrilla activity near the Soviet fron- 
tier. Officials of a guorilta group 
known as Jamiat Islami assert that 
their forces have attacked targets in thf 
Soviet repuhUcMif Kazakhstan wild Us* 
bekistan. 

The Russians ilso appear worried by 
what they assert are military training 
camps in Pakistan wtere guerrillas are 
taught tactics and omimand structure 
and the need for discipline is stressed 
by instructors, many of whom are 
4estrtia!S finpQi the Al^^han Arniy. 
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Oirek Rayne, from Carmei. Calif., 
would be reqxnsible farsetoctiiig 
AnMrica 'sdogofthtyiar. 
First a flna was a strfldns biack 

BM been traced to €m aa:. 

"Hiis is a dog widiite knk of « 

Mgle. and jnd^ firan tiM way lia 

flavmind die (kxr, I MNk be oooU 



Tte dog. knm aa P^, is omd 
by Manoerlla avd Chris TenvO. who 
^ve a boaxxttqg keimel and breed Af^ 
Bbans in Anaoortea, Wash. Pnai it a 

hometawl. and TarnU does tfiahoii^ 

ing. 

Peprihaa a moat impressive reoovd. 
The Westminster beet was his 44th. 
and he has been best bound 91 ttxm,' 
Labt year he was the top groim>whi> 
ntag hound hi the country, and wkh • 
.^^^^ c^twrad «b JEM. 

«yf 2/17 (from 
an article by W.iR, 



#|08it8 are often asked of Afghans applying to leave the 

Sn?ffLf2'i K****'" passports Le^ommi^r 

confiscated by airport authorities on their return. Afahan 
pilgrims to Mecca are issued documents valid only for thf 

SiJ2Ii:SIIyf" '^''^ the country 

II^ii!ri*^?\ri^''"*°"^* virtually impossible, large 

continue to depart the country clandeltinely 
!?ah!n abroad. Most estimates place the number of ^ 

Afghan refugees at over three miUioa—owr 20 OM^cent of 
Afghanistan's former population. *^ °* 

e. Freedom to Participate in the Folltical Process 

Since the Soviet invasion in December 1979, a totalitarian 
one-party state ruled by the People's Democratic JiJty if 
Afghanistan has given way to a totalitarian apparatus 
controlled totally by the Soviet Union. Soviet military and 
civilian advisors sit in almost all ministries aJS maSe'^o; 
approve every significant decision done in the name of tS^ 
llt^T'. i« '"^^^^ by a small group who form 

iit 11"^^^ Politburo. The Party is torn by fluding betweeS 
its Khaly and Parcham factions. The less numerous Parchamis 
(including Babrak) retain control of the Party apparatus 
Regime figures put party membership at 60,000 (out of pre-197a 
p?oui;Ji°L^S to 15 miiiionj: though actial membLsh P is 

prouably much lower. Membership in the Party (the only legal 

the 64 prin^ipJerLumerSJedlrJaJjrJJsrSi'n alUl'll'^ 
tat«t in constitution. ^ *® 

In the roughly 75 to 80 percent of the countryside of 
Afghanistan controlled by the mujahidin the ooilfi^fi ,^ 

uncoordinated, and difficult Lao»^ LTAtii^- * 

::t;o;i?^28'i?e ?r"duJo%'L'??!b;i J" ^^^^ "'^^^^^^^^ 

JiJSuJ'ionLi??''''' necessarily depends on some dr^ of 
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Govermaent AttitudSt ^Regarding International and Non- 



The Soviet-installed aaurak Karraal regime has been cenaur*»rf f«r 
Its human rights record by many international 

the Human Rights CommiLioS! PIgiSS'JejecJs su^S"'"'''"" 

resolutions and portrays them as interflrenci iJus SSJernal 
o"?ii H«J JrSiftt^oP? l^^^ ^ four-man Internati^Jli coS?iee 

; riFF p?og?^i-!?h- 1:^^^'^ 
?3i f:"v °v-~-" -?-Tiv^?: ---- 

for^{?Mcarr?f??/^l!r ?^r?« Afghanistan its Wst ranking 
tor political rights and civil liabilities. The Peoules* 
Permanent Tribunal, the successor to the Russell T?Jbunal at 
Its second session on Afghanistan in Paris in Decelbe? 1982 
condemned the Soviet Onion for violations of thJ ^SM oi lkt 

4. vSconoaic, Social, and Cultural Situation 

M^SjJfliJL^Lr* P^"""***^ countries in the world, with 

an estimated per-capita income of 4150 in i9fli ci«,^« I/k^ 



'.11, -f-Km^ 



aau medicines. In areas under regime control, some social 
services exist but are frequently disrupted by fighting between 
Soviet/regime forces and mujahidin. Large numbers of internal 
refugees, who have been driven from their villages by Soviet 
Ma^afiiisents to Kabul and provincial capitals in 1982, have 
severely strained already inadequate services. 
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ipation of Afghan women in activities beyond the home 
been severely limited by the traditional beliefs and 
practices of Afghanistan. Before the 1978 coup 

literacy rate for women was only 2 percent. Since 
lation of the Babrak regime, socially the position of 
improved in Kabul, and other large cities under the 
the Soviets and regime forces, and women in these 
have better access to education, in areas of 
ghting and in areas of mujahidin control the role of 
ins as it traditionally has been. 



The Soviet war in Afghanis 
profile of the country. T 
closing and destruction of 
the flight of many draft a 
The school enrollment rate 
declined below what it was 
casualties and the massive 
have certainly lowered the 
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tan has also changed the deiaographic 
'he literacy rate before the forced 
over 2,a00 governraent schools and 
ge students was under 10 percent, 
in Afghanistan has necessarily 
in 1973. Civilian and military 
continuing exodus of Afghan refugees 
average life expectancy, increased 
ted a negative net populafetea growth 
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Russians Learn There Is 
a War On in Afehanistaii- 

.^^,,XMM^:^^. YORK TIMES, THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1983 



By SERGE SCHMEMANN 

t SpedaltoTteNCwYoriETlBies 

MOSCOW, March 2 — Soviet citizens 
accustomed to reading about their sol- 
diers distributing ri£e or helping build a 
new life iia Afghanistan have begun to 
learn that their men in the "limited con- 
tingent" there are facing hardships, 
dan^ger and even death. 

A number erf articles,- particularly in 
February, have marked a shift in press 
coverage from the previous sparse diet 
of glowing accounts. 

Ixistead, the public has been offered 
reports on a lieutenant shot dead in an 
ambush, on infantrymen feasting on 
knishes in the shadow of the armored 
personnel carrier on the eve of a haz- 
ardous mission, on the Islamic insur- 
gents plunging Kabul into darkness by 
sabotaging power Unes, on Russian 
nurses stranded in dangerous outposts, 
or on a popular rock group refusing to 
travel to distant bases. 

The coverage is still remote from 
anything resembling a credible picture 
of what the soldiers are doing in Af- 
ghanistan or why. The Soviet force is 
described only as doing its "interna- 
tional duty" against counterrevolution- 
aries waging an "undeclared war" at 
the behest of the United States, China, 
Pakistan and Egyj^ Nothing is pub- 
lished about the size of the force, the 
operations it conducts, the scope at the 
opposition or the casualties. 



The difference has been in an attempt 
to give some feeling for the conditions 
and dangers of Afgh^stan, with swel- . 
tering lowlands and freezing mountain 
passes, stalking rebels, loneliness, nos- 
talgia and the other travails of men in 
combat far from home. 

The trade union daily Trud, for exam- , 
pie, depicted the heroic death of a young 
infant^ lieutenant and aspiring poet, 
killed while trying to hold off guerrillas. 
Krasnaya Zvez(6, the armed forces 
daily, wrote of a decorated sergeant 
preparing to lead a column through 
three rebel-infested provinces. 

These and other soldiers are shown, if 
not in combat roles, at least in military 
roles — as infantiymen, sappers, sen- 
tries. And the terms used seem to echo 
military activities, with "counterrevo- 
lutionaries" giving way to "basmachi." 
a term used in the 1920's for anti-Soviet 
guerrilias in Central Asia, or'"dusl>- 
man," the Afghan word for insurgent. 

Some Soviet press accounts, though 
disparaging the Afghan rebels' claim to 
uphold Islam, have even cited their 
term for Soviet soldiers — "nevemye," 
meaning "infidels." 

The unustial expansicHi of Soviet press 
coverage followed the ascendancy to 
power of Yuri V. Andropov, and West- : 
em diplomats suggest that it may re- 
flect ^ wishes ci the miHtary estab- 
lishment, eager to receive some cradit 
for a major and costly operation- - r. a 

^ ;CQ.ntirvj.^d pa p. 44 " 
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By MICH4ELT. KAUFMAN 

It was nearly three years ago that 23a 
Nassry, a United States citizen and New 
York businessman, was seized from 
room 805 in the Teheran Hilton Hotel by. 
three armed and masked men. 

He said he was blindfolded and inter- 
rogated for a day before he was de-; 
clared guilty of espiaiage and sabotage 
and ordered to be shoe His abductors 
ordered bim to write his will, which he 
did, asking among other things that his 
papers be given to the Middle East 
study center at Harvard University. 

Mr. Nassry, idx> said lie came to the! 
United States as a student is 1963 and 
beoune a naturalised citizen in 1977. 
was seized in Teheran on March U, 1960, 
as he awaited disaissions with Iranian 
authorities on the plight of Afghan re^ 
gee& He said he had made "a colossal 
error in judgment" by thinkflig that as- 
a Moslem, a fluent speaker of Persian 
aod an advocate of the Afghan cause he ; 
would be secure in Iran's revolutiooazy 
turbulence. | 

Mr, Nassry, whose father, Nasrullit; 
Khan, once reportedly served Kiny 
Zahir Shah of Afghanistan as chief of in- 
telligence, had oft« visite(i Teheraa 
and in 1979 he met AyatoUah Khomeit^ 
in the holy city of Qunj. A year later he 
returned as the head of the Islamic and 
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Zia Nassry last week at his apart- 
VMBut ta MiniiattafL 

Nationalist Revolutionaiy Council of? 
Afghanistan, a group seeklog to devek^ 
unity between the various guerrilla fae^^ 
tioos. 

He admits having hid sympatliy tar- 
the Iranian revoiutiotiaries, though he 
explained that one reason he had re- 
turned to Teheran was to try to tell offi- : 
cials that the continuing detentico of the 
United S&tes Embassy hostages was 
htirting efforts to rally support for the 
Afghans in the non-Islamic West. 

He said he also had hoped to raise 
questions aboi^ reports that Soviet 
tanks were cutting across Khemras^SB; 
Province in Iran to take up posltloos at: 
t!» Shindand Air Base in Afghanistan. 
Finally he had hoped to cross into west*' 
era Afghanistan to deliver $23,000 t»r 



AFGHANISTAN: THREE YEARS OF OCCUPATION is the fourth report written by Eliza van Holleni 
of the-Bur^u of Research & Intelligence, UjS Dept. of State, on Afghanistan. Excerpts 
from the report dati# Deceuber 19^3 follow: 



Soviet Military 
O^ensive Intensified 

The initial increment of 5,000 troops 
in December was followed by several 
thousand more in January, The total 
iiumber of Soviet troops in Afghanistan 
is now estimated at 105,000. In addition, 
about 30,000 men on the Soviet side of 
the border serve in a rear-guard capacir 
ty; some of these are periodically in- 
volved direcdy in operations in the 
northern areas. The U.S.S.R. thus has a 
force of about 135,000 committed to the 
Afghan war. 

Soviet military operaSactos iQi^oti^' 
out 1982 have been more massive and 
more elaborate than in 1981; they ap- 
pear designed not only to eradicate mu- 
jahidin strongholds but also to intimi- 
date civilian supporters of the freedom 
fighters. The previous political strategy 
of wooing the population to support the 
regime's National Fatherland Front htd 
been unsuccessful; by the end of last 
year the mujahidin were clearly expand- 
ing tiie territory under their influence. 
In 1982, Soviet firepower has been Ui^ 
much more indiscriminately as the 
Soviet and Afghan Armed Forces have 
sought to reestablish the regime's 
authority in key areas. 

The big winter offensives against 
Qandahar in the south and m Parvan 
Province north of Kabul revested 
Moscow's revised military strategy. 
These drives, which were followed by 
similarly harsh oj^ratiohs against many 
villages and towns throughout the coun- 
try, inflicted heavy casualties on civilians 
and occasionally on the mujahidin. More 
often, however, the freedom fighters 
have managed to withdraw with their 
force relatively intact and to return to 
the area as soon as the Soviets have left. 

Civilian populations near strategic 
targets have suffered the most For ex-'; 
ample, the towns in the Shomali area 
immediately north of Kabul have be€!ftf* 
bombed heavily throughout the year. 
Mujahidin in this area are a threat to 
Kabul itself and to the important 

Bagram airbase as well as to traffic 
moving along the main supply route 
from Kabul to the Soviet border. Many 
other strategically important areas in 
both eastern and western Afghanistan 
have been subjected to repeated aerial 
atfeck, but none has been hit with the 

same frequency and intensity as 
near the capital. 

Moscow probably will try to re- 
fraia from large-scale couivterattacks oii 
the mujahidin inside Kabul. Although 
they have on occasion bombarded resist- 
anee-controUed quarters of two other 
cities, Qandahar and Herat, the presence 
of a large commumfe- of f<; " 



observers may inhibit them in Kabul. 
But the State Information Service 
(KHAD— the secret police) which is run 
by the Soviet KGB, appears to have in- 
creased its activities in Kabul in recent 
months in response to mujahidin activi- 
ty in the city. Recent emigrants have 
described a growing police-§tate atmos*; 
phere in the capital. 

The Soviets also appear to be con- 
centrating their military efforts in areas, 
which are economically important and 
i»4«ch areifessentially under mujahidin 
control. These include fertilevagricuitural 
regions and the sites of industrial enter* 
prises that have been disabled by the 
fuemllas in districts surrounding the 
major cities— Kabul, Qandahar, Mm9^-- -u i> 
Jalalabad, and Mazar-e-Sharif. 

Other Soviet military activity during 
the past year apparently has been in^ 
tended to discourage movement across 
the Pakistani and Iranian borders; it 
does not appear to have succeeded. 
Soviet forces also have been engaged in 
equally unfruitful efforts to suppress the 
resistance in the northern provinces.,, 



Soviet Casualties and Morale. Be- 
cause of the shift to larger scale opera- 
tions in 1982, Soviet casualties began to 
rise. To keep casualties low, the Soviets 
mads heai^ust of air. bombardments 
and forced Afghan military units to 
spearhead the ground attacks. 

The new spate of casualties may be 
causing morale problems for the Soviets. 
In November, Krasnaya Zvezda carried 
an unusual, only slightly veiled, refer- 
ence to Soviet casualties, indicating a 
aeed to acknowledge the sacrifices made 
by Soviet troops in Afghanistan. In an 
mterview with a Krasnaya Zvezda corre- 
spondent, a member of Afgfhanistan's 
Politburo claimed that Soviet soldiers 
had now won the trust of the Afghan 
people,,:but he added that it had been 
won "at a great price;" He went on to 
thank "the Soviet servicemen for their 
courage, selflessness^nd genuine inter- . 
nationalism." Tfiis Admission went 
beyond the candid statement in 
Krasnaya Zvezda last February that life 
for the Soviet troops in Afghanistan "is 
hard . . . sometimes very, very hard." 
The November statement may have been 
spurred by the large death toll of Soviet 
Soldiers from asphyxiation following an 

accident in the Salang tunnel on 
November 3. 

Accounts of indiscipline, drug usage 
and blafek' nmFketeering^-iihcluding the 
sale of weapons and ammunition— are ■ 
numerous. Throughout the Soviet oc- 
cupation, there have been periodic re- 
P^^'M^sfi^imM mujahidin by 



Soviet minority troops, particularly tne 
Tadzhiks who have important cultural 
and ethnic links with Afghan Tadzhiks. 
These defections seem to have incrtaset 
during 1982. 

Soviet commanders in Afghanistan 
are under heavy pressure from Moscow 
to produce results against an enemv ths 
frequently outfights and outwits them 
and that enjoys the support of the vast 
majonty of Afghans. Thus when the 
Soviets fail to track down the mtt- 
Mtdinrthey turn on civilians in frustra 
tion and rage. The Swedish journalist 
Boije Almquist has described in detail 
crimes perpetrated by Soviet soldiers 
against Afghan citizens in Lowgar Prov 
ince, which he visited during the sum- 
mer. The Bertrand Russel Tribunal has 
publicized similar evidence of Soviet 

The Afghan Army 

A major obstacle to Soviet military sue 
cess against the mujahidin is Moscow's 
continuing inability to rebuild the 

A%han Army. Not only is there a per- 
sistent shortage of recruits, but the 
loyalty of the officer corps remains in i 
serious doubt. 

Within the officer corps, Parchami 
loyalists are in a minority. They are ou 
numbered by disOlusioned and alienatec 
nonparty careerists and by^Khalqis.whc 
bear a grudge against the dominant Pa 
chamis. The elections preceding the na-., 
tional party conference in March con- 
firmed the numerical edge which the ' 
Khalqis hold over the Parchamis amoi^. 
the officers. 

Moscow hopes that increasing num- 
bers of officers who have been trained , 
recently in the Soviet Union will help 
create a more loyal force. The Soviets 
also may expect that the sons of party 
members now being rushed through of - 
ficer training courses in Kabul will be 
more reliable. But the long list of 
Afghan officers who have defected in- 

^^^y "^'^^ received training in 
oie Soviet Union, 

Moscow also counted On ^General Al> 
dul Qader, who was acting Minister of 
Defense during most of 1982 and of 
ficially appointed as Minister in 
September, to narrow the division in th< 
military establishment between Khalqis 
and Parchamis. Qader has ties with botl: 
factions and has been described as more 
of a "nationalist" than a party man. Yet 
his appointment in place "of General P^afi 
who wad an ardent Parchami, has not 
generated much support from^nonparty 
and Khaiqi officers. 

On the contrary, there are many 
si^ that officers in the Afghan Army 



continue to collaborate with the mu- 
jakidin. Large number of Khalq officers 
were arrested in Jalalabad in March ands 
in Ghazni Province in April, suggesting 
extensive plotting against the regime. 
Following the Panjsher campaign in ear- 
ly summer, reports circulated that 
several high-ranking officers had been 
arrested for collaborating with Mahsud. 
iaid in late September, General Wodud, 
commander of the Central Corps, was 
found shot to death in his office. He may 
have been killed either by the Parchamis 
or by enraged Soviets on suspicion of 
collusion with the mujahidin. Through- 
out the year, Afghan commanders have 
imi their assignments shifts fre- 
quently— as if their Soviet overseers 
were trying to forestall the development 
of sympathetic ties between com- 
ma^ers and local mujahidin. 

In a speech to the Armed Forces 
guidance and administration leadership 
eadre on August 12, Babi^ Karmal was 
highly critical of the army's perfor- 
mance. He singled out irresponsibility 
with weapons (perhaps prompted by the 
large loss of materiel to the mujahidin 
in the Panjsher), the ineffectiveness of 
some combat units, the failure of of- 
ficers to lead and inspire their men, and 
the lack of cooper ation between tJie ar* 
my and other security organizations. 
Babrak ascribed these problems to in- 
adequate political indoctrination in 
army and, by implication, to party fac- 
tionalism. He stated that "unity . . . and 
the solidarity of party ranks in the army 
was of vital and national rmportanee." 

The shortage of Afghan troops may 
be even more significant for Kabul than 
the shortage of reliable officers. The 
regime has been unable to build an army 
of more than 30,000-40,000 men; it 
loses about 10,000 men annually through 
desertions and 5,000 through casualties. 
The year 1982 began with an urgent 
need to replace some 20,000 men who 
were relied from service in December 
1981 after completion of their extended 
tours. Extensive sweep operations were 
held throughout the country to obtain 
replacements. Those caught in the 
dragnet included many persons with 
valid claims to exemption. Similar 
sweeps were conducted in the spring 
and early summer but witii little success. 

In late July, the regime ag^M re- 
vised the draft law. The tour of duty for 
regular recruits was extended by 6 
months to 3 years. Reservists who had 
been inducted following the September 
1981 mobilization had their present 
to^ass extended from 1 to 2 years, and 
another large class of reservists became 
eligible for active duty when the age 
ee^nf was raised from 35 to 39. 

I^e reaction in the armed forces 
was predictable: a perceptible increase 
in desertions. Indeed, the draft law 
changes appesy^ 1» have the immedfete 
effect of causing a net loss of army per- 
sonnel despite the sweep operations. To 
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counter this hemorrhaging, the regime 
announced higher pay for soldiers and 
aei^inmissioned-df^if^ 
third year of duty. 

In October, in a further indication of 
the troop shortage, the regime decided 
t& tiolate traditional custom by drafting 
men from the Shinwari, Mohmand, and 
Jaji tribes who inhabit areas adjacent to 
Mdstan, Tht decision also may hav«f 
reflected the regime's awareness that 
these tribes were not preventing cross- 
border traffic in their area— the quid pro 
qao 1^ thQ;to^ exemption. But when 
the tribesmen staged a large demonstra- 
tion in Kabul in early November in pra- 

€0^#fe' draft, the governffient revers*^^" 
ed its decision. 

Rumors of a government plan to 
create a civil defense corps of boys (ages 
lS-liyiafi^«f iwf^ (ages 40^^io 
perform guard duty have greatly 
alarmed the populace. Younger boys 
(ages 10-15) are to receive military 
tzmifiing at school to prepare them for 
SWdi responsibilities. As much of the 
police force is tied down with guard du- 
ty, fet ielense plan would free 
police for combat. Many of the 16-18 
year-olds already have been conscripted 
even though they are under the legal ; 
draft age of allegedly is M 

go into el^ect in March 1983. 

• T~ 

V 

Consolidation of All 
Security Organizations 

Morale and disciplinaory problems have 
afflicted other security organs— the 
Defense of the Revolution (DOR) militia, 
the police, and the secret police. The 
DOR militia is supposed to be a force of 
i^leted party loyalists, but its members 
are often young, opportunistic, and easi- 
ly demoralized; they have a poor record 
of performance under stress. There is 
also much bickering among the 'd^W^t 
services, including fighting between the 
police and the KHAD in Kabul. 

The Soviets and the regime recog- 
nize the advantage of imposing more 
centralized control on the security ap- 
paratus. The "Action Program," adopted 
at the party conference in March, caUeid . 
for establishing a "unified single defenie:"' 
system of . . . armed forces, frontier 
forces, secTirity organs, groups of ' 
d^rawters of revolution and volunteer 
groups of tribes." It also called for "tight 
party control over the . . . activities gf 
tWi sys^^ as a whole." 

The plan to consolidate all seciirity 
forces under centralized party direction 
has run into political and bureaucratic 
resistance. In speedlWi^ KHAD per- 
sonnel in May, to army cadres in 
August, and to the police in October, 
B^t^^-^MTmi' ctm^e&-3l\ the'i^rvices ■ 
for their lack of cooperation. His com- 
plaints, however, are unlikely to have 
much effect. For example the top Khalqi 
lesuler, Gukbzoi, who as Mijiister of the 



Interior controls the police, probably 
sees the consolidation as a Parcham 
move to undermine his position; indeed, 
there are signs that Gulabzoi is contfem" 
ing to try to build the police into a | 
parallel "army^ under his control. 

Problems in the Party ' ' 

The first national conference of the Peo- 
ple's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPA) took place in mid-March 1982. 
In addition, three Central Committee 
plenums were held— the eighth in March 
to prepare for the national conference, 
the ninth in July, and the tenth in 
December. Tne lirst three meetings re- 
vealed that the fundamepital conflicts be- 
tw«m the Ehakj^nd l*iSfelmm 
of the party are as serious as ever. 

The conference sponsors probably 
hoped that the conference would estab- 
Ksh the dominance of Parcham wing 
and thus would further legitimize 
Babrak's leadership. The two main items 
on the agenda— changes in the party 
constitution and an action program to 
give the party a sense of direction— both 
seem to have been designed to reduce 
W^q influence. 

The Khalq leadership, however, 
turned the two-stage process of electing 
delegates to the conference into a con- 
test punctixated by fistfights and shoots 
outs, instead of accepting elections 
rigged in favor of Parcham candidates. 
Th#Tesults confirmed l^at in^pite^^f 
repeated piirges of lower and middlft- 
level Khalqis, the latter still outnumber 
their rivals— at least among full-fledged 
members eligible to participate^^ j 
election process. . . /| 

During much of 1981 and particular- 
ly in early 1982, in the weeks im- 
mediately preceding the conference, the 
Parcham leadership engaged in an inten- 
sive drive to recruit new members. The 
purpose was twofold: to legitimize the 
party's claim to governing Afghanistan 
by giving It a larger inemb^Aip and/ ■ 
neutralize the influence of the Khalqis.:. , 

By ,the time of the qorifer^Qpe, a 
combination of coercion and enticements 
had netted the party enough new re- 
cruits to enable it for the first time to 
announce a membership figure: 62,000. 
At^he ninth plenum in Juty,* Babrak 
claimed that the number had increased 
to 70,000. Many observers estimate the 
membership at about 35,000-40,000. ' 

About half of the members are in 
the Armed F&mm. In August, Babrak 
said that there were 20,000 members in 
the army and that "the army party 
organization forms the greatest part of 
the PDPA." This figure would include 
members in the officer corps, whidy^^'-f 
predominantly Khalqi, and new 
members among conscripts— a captive 
group that has provided the Parchamis 
with a large portion of their new re- 



cruits. Many of these persons defect 
from the party at the same time they 
defeet frdm the army. (Even if the rir- 
t/s figure of about 6t,00(Nnembersis 
correct, they would constitute only 4% 
of Afghamstan's population, estimated 
at about 15 miUion before the Soviet in- 
vasion.) 

Problems in the Economy 

Both Kabul and Moscow publicly claim 
that Afghanistan has made considerable 
economic and social progress in spite of 
"interference" by the forces of "Im- 
perialism." In their own speeches, how- 
ever, Afghan officials have expressed 
great concern over the continuing eco- 
nomic deterioration. For example, 
Babrak emphasized to the PDPA con- 
ference in March and again to the party 
plenum m July that "the econonuc front 
bears no less importance than the battle- 
front." Babrak continually stresses that 
the breakdown of the Afghan economy 
is a political problem that parQr 
members should solve. The regime is 
hoping to use improved economic condi- 
tions to generate popular support for 
the government, but the economy cannot 

.1 be revived while so much of the country- 
side is \jnder mujaMdin control. 

A^anistim^ economy rests pri- 
marily on agriculture. Over four-fifths of 
the population lives m rural areas. 
Reasonably good weather Over the last 
few years has left the farmers in some 

'^u areas not much worse off than they 
were before the Soviet invasion. Agri- 
cxiltural prodsifetidn, however; Men 

,„ sharply. About 3 miUion Afghans (one- 
fifth of the population) have fled the 
countiry, most coming from rural areas 
and taidng about 3 million animals with 
them. In areas of heavy fighting, in- 
cluding many of Afghanistaq|| most fer- ^ 
tile valleys, crops have been destroyed 
or lost through lack of irrigation and 
cultivation. In the areas controlled by 
the mujahidin, what is producid is not 

^, i^lpped to urban markets* alth^]^h this 
year military forces have appropriated 
harvested crops for the regime*- As a 
result of the decline in agricultural pro- 
duction and problems of distribution, the 
Soviet Union has had to supply food and 
other commodities to meet the basic 
needs of the citifes, notably .Kabul. 

,0 Kabul's food problem this year has 
been greatiy exacerbated by a large in- 
flux of refugees fleeing from nearby 
towns and villages that have been heavi- 
ly bombarded by the Soviets. The 
population of Kabul has more than 
doubled sihce before the war to about 
1.8 million. Although the authorities 
have tried to introduce price controls, 
recent emigrants report that basic com- 
modities are in very sl^ttK#»p^f iaai 
thatprices, have skyisaeketei. 



In his campaign to win the support 
of the peasants, Babrak has outlined a 
program of land reform. The main in- 
novation in this plan— as compared to 
the program applied by the Taraki 
regime in 1979 that stimulated the early 
growth of the resistance movement— is 
to accompany redistribution of land with 
the water rights needed to irrigate it. In 
conjunction with this program, Afghan 
and Soviet planners are seeking to 
restore damaged irr^to systems in 
11 provinces. 

The mujaJiidin have resisted these 
efforts. Preliminary phases of a pilot 
project in Deh Sabz district (adjacent to 
Kabul) have provoked strong opposition 
is irttie likelihood, therefore, that 
this project will be carried out, de^ite 
predictions of Babrak and his prime 
minister that agricultural production 
woul#iiil»iiNtti^ as 3.1% for the 
Afghan calendar year (March 1982- 
March 1983). 

The situation is no better in Afghan- 
istan's small industrial sector. Emigra- 
tion has seriously reduced the work 
force (both skilled and nonskilled), the 
transportation network is in disarray, 
and the mujahidin have shut down 
many factories and virtually all develop- 
ment projects. At the party conference 
to Ha^, labrak listed government 
enterprises that have been di^yi^ed*^ ' 
the resistance, including "the cement 
factory in Herat, the textile mills in 
Herat and Qandahar, sugar factories 
and irrigation establishments." He 
stressed the importance of putting these 
plants back in operation, but there is no 
indication as of late fall that this has 
happened. 

At the same conference. Prime 
Minister Keshtmand outlined an am- 
bitious program of economic growth. He 
predicted a general increase in produc- 
tion of 6.3% with industrial growth of 
10.3%, during the period from March 
1982 to March 1983. These projections 
were predicated on 63 new projects to 
be carried out mostly with Soviet aid. 
The plan was based on the assumption 
that the more aggressive military 
strategy for 1982 would neutralize the 
mujahidin and reestablish the regime's 
authority in the provinces. 

It was clear by late August that the 
military strategy was not working and 
that economic objectives were not being 
achieved. Keshtmand admitted to the 
Council of Ministers that peifonnance 
during the first quarter of the year 
(March 21-June 21) was unsatisfactory. 
He indicated particular ^ncem about 
shortcomings in the development of fuel 
resources, electricity, and minerals and 
raw materials. In particular, he men- 
tioned the importance of increasing coal 
production as well as expanding oil and 
gas works, of getjting stsyrted on the 



Aynak copper mine project in Lowgar 
Province, and of assuring adequate elee* 
tricity for Kabul. Babrak's mid-year 
report to the Council of Ministers on Oc- 
tober 3 indicated similar concern over 
these particular areas of the economy. 

The stress on improving key sectors 
of the economy has been accompanied 
by high-level personnel shifts. Last 
spring. Prime Minister Keshtmand r^- 
quished the planning portfolio to Dr. 
KhalO Ahmad Abawi, a professional 
planner. Keshtmand, however, retains 
special responsibilities in the economic 
sphere. The Ministry of Power and Irri- 
gation was split in May into two entities, 
presumably a reflection of the import- 
ance attached to these areas. The 
forraCT Deputy Minister of Agriculture 
and Land Reform, Abdul Gh^er LiIMh 
wal, was elevated to the post # 
Minister. 

Afghanistan's natural gas industry is 
the only sector of the economy that 
functions more or less normally. Almost 
all of the gas produced from fields 
located near the Soviet border and 
developed by the U.S.S.R. in the early 
1960s is exported to the U.S.S.R. The 
nominal price increases negotiated since 
the occupation are all that ke^ 
Afghanistan's economic statistics from 
being worse than they are. Part of the 
earnings from sales of natural gas is 
applied to repayments on the outstand- 
ing debt to the Soviet Union; the re- 
mainder is registered as credits in the 
feftrter accounting system for trade be- 
tween the two countries. In this way, 
Afghanistan derives no hard can«W^ 
benefit from its major export. 

The Afghan economy continues to be 
tied tightly to that of the Soviet Union. 
An agreement signed in April 1981 
called for trebling trade between the 
two countries during 1981-1985, as com- 
pared to the previous 5 years. Afghani- 
stan's development plans are worked out 
by Soviet advisers; the emphasis on the 
development of fiiel and mineral re- 
sources appears to have been dictated by 
Soviet requirements. 

In mid-November, Babrak, speaking 
to a World Peace Council conference in 
Kabul on socioeconomic development, re- 
viewed development achievements in 
Afghanistan. Most of the projects he 
listed are far behind schedule or at a 
standstill. The two that have been com- 
pleted are conspicuous for their import- 
ance to ^mmw: a new bridge linking 
the two countries over the Amu Darya 
River that was rushed to completion in 
May, a year ahead of schedule; and a 
satellite communication and televisimi 
receiving system, inaugurated in late 
February. This system gives Moscow an 
important communications link and the 
opportunity to project its pditical profm- 
gand| iijtp 4^[^|gg^. 



Nationality and Tribal PoUcy 

Soth Kabul and Moscow attach particu- 
lar importance to the regime's national 
ty and tribal policy. This policy, imple- 
mented by Minister of Nationalities and 
Tribal Affairs Sulaiman Laeq, tries to 
exploit ethnic and tribal self-interest to 
win support from Afghanistan's diverse 
peoples. The seventh party plenum in 
December 1981 issued a special me^s^ 
to the tribes, and during the past year 
the regime has continued to try to ex- 
ploit tribal sensibilities. 

An important element in the 
regime's strategy is the effort to win 
over the tribes through cash, weapons, 
and privileges. These tadacs appeared to 
be having some success at various times 
in 1982. Certain tribes seemed to lose 
their enthusiasm for the resistance and 
are said to have agreed to arrangements 
by which they would be exempted from 
the draft in return for guarding the 
border. 

In most cases, however, tribal 
acceptance of regime blandishments has 
proved to be temporary and tactical. 
Tribes in Paktia Province near the 
Pakistani border rebelled twice during 
the year to turn back Soviet and Alghm 
forces that were trying to close off ac- 
cess^to Pakistan. Likewise, tribes in 
Konar Province, adjoining Pakistan, • 
resumed armed resistance after alleged- 
ly having been neutralized by the 
regime. More Gently, the regime pro- 
voked demonstrations when it tried to 
draft men who belonged to the border 
tribes in Paktia and Nangarhar Prov- 



The Afghan Refugees 

In the period since the April 1978 Marx- 
ist coup in Kabul triggered the flow of 
refugees from Afghanistan to Pakistan, 
more than 2.7 million people have 
registered with the Pakistani 
authorities. This figure emerges from 
the reenumeration of the refugee 
population conducted by the Pakstan 
Government in 1982. 

Refugees continue to enter Pakistan 
at a steady pace. The numbers have 
declined, probably reflecting the fact 
that many villagers close to Pakistan be- 
came refugees in the early stages of the 
war, while resistance leaders farther 
away from the border have urged the 
local population to stay in their viUages 
Also, victims of the war in the interim 
have moved to Kabul and other cities. U 
October, however, authorities in 
Pakistan noted a rise in refugees arriv- 
mg in Pakistan, including people comii» 
for the first time from the Pamsh^ 
Valley. . . 

The refugee population in Iran is 
"V^imled at betweeti 500,000 and 1 
million. Over 4,000 refiigees of Turkic 
orypn w«rt jpg^ttled fiwn Pakistan to 
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12/12 - Radio Kabul reported that about 
100 insurgents were killed in a battle 
will 'troops in Badakhshan; Karmal 
opened the 10th plentam of the PDF; 
Gen. Abdml„.-i^dir -was' elecsted 
Minister, PEER 12/17 

12/13 - A 6-meinber Soviet tennis team 
visited Kabul under an agreement between 
the Olympic Committees of the USSR and 
th# DRA. Bakhtar 

12^1^4 - Gulbudin Hetaoiatyr stated ttett 
the USSR had launched a massive mili- 
tary expansion program in Afghanistan 
including the emplacement of missiles 
with nuclear warhead capacity. The 
missiles are in the Wakhan Corridor 
and t&e lets have built three tun- 
nels there and erected radar aftd acffli'- 
munications monitoring facilities, 
Xinhua News Agency stated that C^lbu- 
din received this information from 
Afghan army defectors but that there 
was no other confirmation of these 
claims. China Daily 

- Hundreds of Afghan civilians were 
killed in week-long Soviet air raidt 
in Western Herat according to western 
jW#^Wlfl:eift^- - Is.lamabad ., FEER : 12 /17 

12/18 - An earthquake killed 6 people 
in a mine in northern Afghanistan. NYT 

- The China Daily notes a statement 

in- Pravda saying ■Ofatr'''fli@ 'M#felw^Sl;cked- ' 
"Afghan revolution" was irreversible. 
She same article carried the following: 



Meanwhile the fonner &jp«t^-;: 
head'of Afghanistan's secret poBces, 
General Gholani Sidd^ . &6r«kjk 
told Agence France-Presa on ^ 
Thursday from hia Pkkist«nLeia9 1 
thai tifa Kibdi AdEainistratioB 
emJjJoyed 2S,O0O veenlt agei^a,. at- 
eluding thoae ixifiltralJKi into Irpi. I 
and Pakistan. 



general speciBed tha£ Che lata 
Soviet president Leonid Brezhnev; 
according to "hi^-ievel Afgh«B 
and Soviet sources in Kabul", plan* 
ned incorporating: Af ghaniatan ioty 
the Soviet Union laat snrxBCr '3 



Th« genera^ who claia» he i& 

daiaentalist ; Islamic- dppoaftSoB, 
said the Soviet Union has losk tn»v 
tjuitt ^;OQ@'iBe» ateeff ita invcaien 
two years ago;. ' ' ^ ; 

Siddiq* made internationftl 
headlines earifor this weei 'wit& 
statements to Britain's BBC t^i^ 
Moscow plansedTto annex aS or 



resistance to Babrak Sansal'* 
Kabul Administration; the genarsi 
on, the Kremlin later envisioa* 
ed ' annexing only Afghanistasr'^ 
e^lht northern |»t>vince8 and 
asg aat of the rest of ii» ctxmtxyil 

ThiM aahitiott was still being eo&i' 
flideivd^ lp^..^Mo8cow, the genen^ 



(Spellings in the chronology are aa£ 
they appear in thm source flaat#iri^l- -Ed--) 



12/20 - Karmal, in Russia for the 60th an- 
niversary of the USSR, said that until the 
fighting ended in Afghanistan his govern- 
ment would continue to make use of its 
right to Soviet military aid. The Soviet 
tJe^ps are a "reserve force which will only 
come into action if there is massive inter- 
ference from outside. We can say proudly 
that the Afghan armed forces are quite 
capable of successfully conducting indepen- 
dent combat operations." He dismissed a 
defector's claim that there was a Soviet 
plan to annex all or part of Afghanistan. 
He said "Moscow had never raised the idea 
of annexation and if any 'lunatic' in Af- 
ghanistan had suggested it against the will 
of the Afghan people, then the Kremlin 
would have rejected it." DO 12/30 

When Karmal, in Moscow, was asked if he 
might step down as Afghan leader, he said; 
"From our standpoint putting such a ques- 
tion is not legitimate. I did not come to 
power like the leader of some military 
juntft'^as the result of a military coup. " 

International Herald Tribune 
- The China Daily reports that about 100,000 
Afghaft guerrillas are fighting the Soviets; 
the Soviets have suffered 20,000 casualties 
in the battlefield; the Kremlin spends 
$6 million per day to maintain its occupa- 
tion of M|[hanistan. 

12/21 - Karmal, still in Moscow, announced 
that national income rose by 2.4% over the 
past year while wheat production increased 
5»4%* "The wages of the working people 
rose considerably." Press releai^,, M- 
ghan ^Information Service. 

12/22 - The Czech news agency CTK reported 
that the Afghan government plans to deploy 
new security units along the Pakistan-Af- 
ghan border. The new units will be com- 
-f«Qf*i#^^©f .;; "voiunt^^s,."' ■ tafoops :-of' *the^v;re- 
gular Afghan army and "guardians" of th# . 
revolution. Their mission is to block 
counter-revolutionary infiltration. DO 

12/23 - The US State Dept. announced that 
Soviet casualties in Afghanistan were be- 
tween 10 & 15 thousand. *A spokesman said 
that Soviet forces in the country had in- 
creased from 85,000 to 105 ,000 and that 
30,000 more troops were stationed on the 
Soviet side of the border. NYT 
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Turkey in 1982, including a tribe of 
Kirghiz nomads from the Wakhan cor- 
riikr. About 4,000 Afghan refugees 
w^e admitted to the United Stat^ dur- 
1^ fiscal year 19^. 

Long-Term Soviet Prospects 

The most urgent Soviet priority in 
or A%hanistan during 1982 hsa been t^e 
pursuit of its military objectives: 
eliminating the mujahidin forces and 
keeping the Afghan people from sup- 
porting the resistance. But Moscow also 
pursues a long-range policy of stimulat- 
ing a more favorable political climate for 
itself and its proteges. A k^ element of 
this policy is the development of loyi^ 
cadres of young people through 
Sovietization of the Afghan educational 
rsfstmt and extensive ^ticatloiml and 
training programs for Afjg^iiuis in the 
Soviet Union. 

Estimates of the number of Afghans 
currently studying in the U.S.S.R. vary 
from 6,000-10,000. This program, how- 
ever, does not always achieve its pur- 
poses. Afghan students have en- 
ccHiatered hostility from Soviet citizens 
angered by the loss of Soviet lives in 
Afghanistan. Some students have 
clawed with Soviet poli(%. 

Last summer, as in the two pre- 
ceding years, a large number of Afghan 
children (1,200 in 1982) went to summer 
camp in the Soviet Union. Parents have 
«>mplained about political indoctrination 
courses at these camps and also about 
Soviet and regime e^orts to use children 
as mf^rmers. 

Moscow is creating an infrastructure 
of Soviet-style institutions in Afghani- 
stan on which it counts to mold the peo- 
ple in the Soviet image. The Soviets 
hope that key organizations, such as the 
National Fatherland Front, gradually 
will take root. 

The regime's nationality and tribal 
policy also is part of Moscow's long-term 
strategy. And Babrak's major effort to 
coopt religious leaders undoubtedly 
fleets Soviet (Srectiont . , 

ll€«i^»'#^nues to pursue its long- 
term objective of wearing down inten^- 
tional resistance to the Babrak regime. 
A central element in this effort is to 
build up Babrak's international image 
and to strengthen ties between his 
regime and other receptive govern- 
ments, primarily countries of Eastern 
Europe. In late May 1982, Babrak 
visited East Berlin and signed a Treaty 
of Friendship and Cooperation with the 
i^rmim Democratic Republic. In early 
October, he went to Hungary and signed 
a similar treaty. These visits followed 
trips to Bulgaria (December 1981), 
CzedmsloA^ilda (June 19S1), mA Moscow 
(October 1980). The Soviets clearly hope 
that by keeping Babrak on the world 
stage, they can eventually persuade the 
international community to acee|^ lili 



Regime officials, with Soviet assist- 
ance, have made great efforts to develop 
relations with the nonaligned worid. 
Foreign Minister Dost has been actively 
seeking friends in the Middle East and 
Soillih Asia Imt without s^nal suci^ss. 
In India, whose criticism of the Soviet 
invasion has been restrained, his ap- 
proaches have produced mixed results. 
India agreed to revive a joint Indian- 
Afghan commission on economic, tech- 
nical, and commercial relations, and in 
May signed a protocol envisaging a 
modest program of trade and tedini^ 
assistance. SubsequenUy Mrs. Gandhi 
became more outspoken about the need 
tor a withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan and made a statement to 
this ej^ect at her press cofi£erew& ia 
Moscow in September. . . 



Indeed, the spotlight on Afghanistan^ 
grows brighter mtAi year. The number 
of journalists and photographers who 
have traveled inside Afghanistan with 
the mujaJiidin has increased, as has 
coverage in the international i»res8 and 
on television. Such events as the 
Florence Colloquium on Afghanistan and 
international observances of Afghanistan 
Day, both in March 1982, and the Ber- 
trand Russell Tribunal meeting in Paris 
in December 1982 all serve to emphasize 
tile importance of the issue. Never- 
tiieless, the international publicity is 
periodic, whUe the suffering of the 
Afghan people is constant. The 
di£^epancy between the m^nitude of 
the tragedy and the international atten- 
tion it receives works very much to 
Moscow's advantage. 



-THE mm SEKT ITTOCELEmiE ^UR 
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inscriptions "tisM iii this listing are those provided by the organization. Listing 
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A.F.A.R. (Aid for Afghan Refugees, Inc.) 

1052 Oak Street 

San Francisco, CA 94117 

415-863-1450 

J<:>hft- schi^eheir> " president 

We are committed to participate in refugee 
relief activities only, cooperating with 
other groups which have similar goals and 
which have the capabilities to provide di- 
rect aid and to operate effectively in 
the Afghan cultural context. 
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AFGHAN COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
139-15 95th Avenue 
Jamaica, NY 11435, 

Habi^liah Mayar , Ghairwatt 

Refugee relief of Afghans in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. (Organization also co- 
ordinates rallies and demonstrations 

the NY area.) ^;--^ :>>-^ m^X::^^m 




201 - mst- 3imi',mmm% ,- ■ -iwi s - ■ 

New York, NY 10021 - " . , . r^r 
212-861-4272 

Mary Ann Siegfried, Exec, Director 

Issues Newsletter in January, March, June 
and September; Occasional Papers as 

avmil-afel^f to-'..pie<»i^iwB. -wide.v-a:- irariety 
of --Ini^i^ation- on - Afghanistan' as-.'^poss^i^le' 
to as nmny people as possible. 

AFGHANISTAN INFORMATION CENTER 
Freedom House 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, NY 10018 
212-730-7744 
Rosanne Klass, Director 

A comprehensive source of expert infor- 
mation on Afghanistan. 

Issues news releases, occasional news- 
letters? arranges press conferences and 
briefings . 




AFGHANISTAN INFORMATION CENTER 

55 /B Jamal-ud-din Afghani Road 

University Town, Peshawar, Pakistan 

40953 (telephone); AFIC (cable) 

S.yd Majrooh, Director J^^^^X^i^^^^ 

AIG Monthly Bulletii|. - $6<5/ypt, 
Briefs ne^ 

situation 

AFGHANISTAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 
Suite 4100 
34$ f mark Avenue 

^^r^York,. .NY . . ' ' v 

212-355-2931 
gs;^^ion'- A..'. Thomas', Presidjent — 

Refugee relief for Afghans. 
Through the media and in meetings with 
concerned groups in the US & abroad, the 
Committee seeks to keep the Afghan cause 
active, 

AFGHANISTAN SUPPORT commmm 

18, Charing Cross Road 
London WC2N, Bsm^M^m^^ 
01-379-7218 

Viscount Cranborne MP, Chairman 
laian Picton , Executive Director 

Relieff'^iAi:li*®^fghanistan and in Pakistani 
refugee camps; information, political 
pressure for Afghan freedc». 

AIDE MEDICALE INTERNATIONALE 
119, rue des Amandiers v-^"'^ ' 

7siia#-/p*«i«^v»i»ce ■"■ - 

636^66'-it 

Medical assistance in country and medical 
training programs in country. 

AMERICAN AID FOR AFGHANS 
6443 S.W. Beaverton Highway 

Portlfeii « f#ai'''" 

503-297-4743 

Don mi<3mm^m^:^-^w^0Mm^^i.. 

Aid to freedom fighters; currently all 
donations go to support Radio Free Kabul. 
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AMERICAN AID FOR AFGHANS. . .continued 

""Shm Best -of -Mfhan-.-G^keirf- $5 
A%Ma socks - |15/pr. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS OF AFGHAN PHYSICIANS 
1001 West 10th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 
317-630-7044 

JosepM':t#.'"'^^Wyka, f resident ,:' ' 



3 ' 



Monitoring health care services inside * 
Afghanistan and among the refugees.- In- 
some instances partial support is pro- 
vided to Afghan physicians* both in the* 
US and in refugee areas. 
Annual report circulated to donors only. 

ARIS (Affltaii Refugee Information Netwrkf 

London Wl, Great Britain 
01-874-1562 & 01-487-4583 

Channels funds to Afghanistan Support 
Committee, Panjsheri Resistance, Radio 
fsee Kabul Committee, the Afghan Society 
•of the UK, etc*= ■ -"^^-ii 

• *±-!ise>lnthly Newsletter - ii.Sd/isstie 

ASSOCIATION FOR FREEDCM W l^'^HANISTAN » 

INC ' " ' 

18520 Crownover Court:; 
Dallas, TX 75252 ' 
214-SS6-862P. ' '''' . s.'^-^'^'^;-- 
Kamduilah ' aiii^ 



To help refugees coming to the Dallas 
area; job assistance, infcrmation; etc. 

"Free Aff^fjiistan"; bua^x^i«i|^kf^«:--«?|2 

AUSTRIAN RSPSP^,,G0B1II^E-;:I^R;.P'S^ . 
REFUGEES 

Salztorgasse 7/6 
A-lOlO Vienna, Austria 

63'*;4®-8$|';;; 

and.^,:,;- 

Peshawar PaJcis.tan 
76-0-84 

Dr. Alfred Janata, Chairman 

refugee relief, social services, schooling, 
basic health edaeation, income generating 
activities. 



BIBLIOTHECA AFGHANICA 

Schweizerisches Af ghanistan-Archivi 

Oberer Burghaldenweg 31 

CH 4410 Liestal, Switzerland 

061-94*68-17 

P. Bucherer-Dietschi , Director ^ 

Scientific documentation and information 
on Afghanistan, its geography, history 

Newspaper clippings from German language 
press (since 1977) ? Afghanistan biblio- 
graph^ {<m-cATds); occasional monographs. 

BUREAU INTERNATIONAL AFGHANISTAN - 

24, Rue de Chaligny 

75012 Paris, France . ^' - ■ 

3Q7-15-67 

Jean Paul Gay, Secretary 

Information; international coordinati#n 

of ISe p^aLtt^I'aM'li^iitaiiin 'ef^t. 

"Letter from the BIA' (in French or English) , 

6 times/yr. 100 FFr* 

The organization also has jtostersi 

CHURCH WORLD SERVICE IMMIGRATION S R^UGEE 
PROGRAM 

475 Riverside Drive, Room 666 
New York, NY 10027 \ 
212-870-2164 . ! 

QAl^^.de E^an, Director 
Mel«^ Lehman, mfo^. Officer, I's R 

Resettling refugees into the US; provides 
information and advoeacy on refugee' iMsues, 

"Refu<jee s Human Rights Newsletter" 
"Manual for Refugee Sponsorship" 
"Afghanistan: A Portrait, a guide for 
resettling Afghan, ^fugees" , '-~li*&~tl% 




COMiaiE SUISSE DE SOUTIEN AU PEUPLE AFGHAN 
24 avenue de la Gare 
2000 Neuchatel, Switzerlai>d 
Yann Richter, President 

Information and refugee relief. 
"Afghanistan Info" (in French- &.,GerjB^> 
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COMMITTEE FOR A FREE AFGHANISTAS 
1237 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
202-546-7577 

Karen McKay, Executive Director 

A project of the Council for the Defense 
of Freedom and a member of the Coalition 
for Peace through Strength. 
Information, especially to Congress and 
the media; briefings; reports. 

"Afghanistan Report" - $20/yx 
documentary films 

DIRECT RELIEF INTERNATIONAL 

P.O. Box 30820 

Santa Barbara , CA 93105 

805-687-3694 

Kathryn L. Cody, Dir. of Programs 
Ref uge^yipdical xej^ie;^ m^Hi^ 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEW JERSEY 
880 Bergen Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07306 

20M#S-3i.88 " 

Dr. Nicholas V. Montaldo, Exec, nim^^z 

Provides a broad range of services to 
immigrants and refugees including re- 
settlement assistance, ESL training, job 
counseling, interpreter and translation 
services. 

"New Jersey Mosaic" - quarterly, free 

ISLAMIC UNITY OF AFGHANISTAN MUJAHIDEEN 
5509 Harvey Lane 
Mexattdria, VA 22312 
703-642-5646 

M. Nabi Salehi, Director 

Refugee relief both inside and outside 
Afghanistan; campaign to attract politi- 
cal, spiritual and financial support of 
the people and government authorities 
in the US for the cause of Afghanistan. 

"News Bulletin of the Islamic Unity of 
Afghanistan Mujahiiieen" puMished in 
Peshawar. (The group does plan a tj$ 
publication. ). ig' t i BI ' < iti^-' 




IfTIHADIA-I-MOJAHIDIN-E-ISLAMI AFGHANISTAN 
AXasadar Road***^^**^"^, 
P.O. Box 278 
Quetta, Pakistcui 

73686 (telephone) ; "Hazarajat Quetta" -(cable 

To work and struggle for the achievement 
of the independence of our country and 
to bring it back its p ^rper position 
smm$'^^^i^ indej^n#K^;;'lii^iim«:: of. the 
iiiorld. 



KOMITEE AFGHANISTAN VRU 
Gravenstraat 8 
1012 NM Amsterdam, Holland 
020-237509 

i^lof Munneke, Vice Chairman 



maxi m B 



Informs the Dutch public about develop- 
ments in Afghanistan and provides 
medical & humanitarian help to people 
inside Afghanistan. 

20-page bi-monthly magazine in Dutch. 

LAWYERS COMMITTEE FOR ;^||||RNATI0NAL HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

36 Wfest 44th Street 
New York, NY 10036 
212-921-2160 

Michael Posner, Exec. Director 
Arthur Helton, Dir., Political Asylum Proj 

A non-profit public interest law center 
based in New York, working in the area 
of human rights^ xmMm^m- ^wA, mylim law. 



LES AMIS DE L' AFGHANISTAN 
B.P. 187 

75864 Paris Cedex 18, France 
16 (37) V " i 

Oliver Roy y^A 




X 



To provide information §bout Afghanistan 
through the press, chfit^hidcks jand 
aoai^mic work. Meters must make one 
trip into Af ghanist^ each ]^ar . 

SOCIETY FOR C^mSm ASWi STUDIES 
P.O. Box 131 

Oxford, 0X1 2NJ, Great Britain 
S.Enders Wimbush, Director 

A center for initiating & coordinating 
research? a repository for research 
materials; published scholarly studies; 
enhances public awareness of Central Asia, 

"Central Asian Survey" - journal $25/yr 
"Central Asian Newsletter" - 8 or 10 
times/yr* $12.50/yr. 
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USA FRIENDS mmmm^, 

Ghazni Hounds 
313 Old Main Road 
North Falmouth, MA 02556 
Carlotta Wolseley, Naser Yaqubi 



Information on Afghanistan primarily 
to owners of Afghan hounds. Funds go 
to several clinics on Iran-Afghan 
border. f'^^^f^'n^ 



Too late 



AFGHANISTAN STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
Center for Afghan Studies 
University of Nebraska at ftmaha 
dttate, ME S8182 
402-554-2376 

Thomas Gouttierre, Exec. Secretary 

To keep members and the public informed 
on research and on conditiqp .j|id the 
Afghanistan. . 



situation m 
"ASA Newsletter" 



- 'quitttiearly 



The list of organizations 
continued in the June issue 



will be 
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soviets learh 
About war' 

iSNdnt. from p. 

|!^^m{oO%> Soviet scdffieis have 
Ib Alghudstan for more flian tliree 
1 uaWt and the diplomats surmise 

^ tfa^, Itieir relatives and tbe mlli- 

Itggf in feoend must be gaieratiog 
- pcwsureliM'reoogiiitiaiioftitelrrole. 
T'TSw militaiy omst «iiafe A tevibg 
to read aoly about troops trtanting 
flowers <knm tliere," aaid a oiptomat 
irtx) ftdiows Al^nn af&in. sim- 
|iy camiot like ^ imice/* 

CatcUngl^WUbWeater^lUidio 

at said tte inone candid repor^ 
%Bnr also liave been caused tqr we need 
^ 10 counter rumoii and Western nidto 




umi wOwwol nooonoD ■dorr miii- 
jM iy^ a cUvMisa, '^^nd said Usnieoant 
^Msw|m had bean OB a traiidna mission, 
" ' ite paper flMd fnotatfcn marks 



;in Ae stavy* Ihe detacimMnt was am- 
%udiBd In « foiie, sod l|» Hetteaant 

confronted oe it f t ftrl l M Hr t INailB vter 



tiie acdbont Indikled Ibe '^dog. sing" 
of biittets and desca^lbed liotr the UeuUn- 
nnt was hit In in arm, Oie Stomach and 
his heart irtdle his comrades 
dambered iq> dUfs to Usnid. 



the stonr IMS unusual not cobr In the 
account of a iMldier*8 deaflw «i ^vhidi 
the press lias acknowledged only about 
half a dozen, but in the rqwct of the 
posthimKws honors aboorded abii Ilea* 
tenant in his hoDoetown of DneproflMis* 
Unsk. tiie Ukrainian sted center. ' 



Trod said lieutenant Stovba's 
fether had fous^ agahiat the <n1ginal 
'%asmadir' to Central anduste- 
ther had served in World War ^ in « 
Red Am^ uoit that drove tte GeinDaans 
the Soviet Union to ^Henmu 
On Sunday, Krasnaya Zvezda, tbs 
armed finoes aew^Mper, told about 
ihreeminesMvaetoRtoSabalontfae 
eve of Sovleft Army Day. ffhidi falls on 
Feb. 23, tmd about calls for a general 
strike that the paper said went nnbeed- 
^ itsaid ttiat guerdllas had ^aoed the 
mines in areas where Soviet soKfiers 
vara not liki4y to be to insure that the 
casualties would be A^han civilians. 
**it was a primitive sdanne.*' the 
said, "toteoded to set Afghans 



I 



I m report to Izvestia on Feb. 24 about 
diree bomb explosions in Kabul, for «k- 
aople, matiy acknowledged toddents 
ibeady repoited by Western radio tta- 
: tioDS and made apdnt (rf deroriqg that 
1 Soviet saboteurs coo^ be rsmonmile, a 
ranor possibly afoot to Ka)xu. 
The ea^anded coverage 4oes Mt 
mn to rsflect any great corloalty 
about the war among me Soviet popu- 
ice to general. The war rar^y comes 
II conversations among Russians, 
few Russians to meetings wtth 
srs display much tofcereat to 
wtMt w tfponaa a|^^ 




.-iiiiinn ii 



4i|Mnst the Soviet peci^e. It was as if 
ttey said. 'Bduld, countxymin. the 
Russians are odd>i^tiQg while you are 
mourning your dead, victims of the 
*holy war agatosttiietofldeis.* " r 

Describing Kabul, the paper cast un- 
usual light on tiie Soviet military pres- 
ence. On the streets. It said, brightly 
CQtored buses and trucks mingle with I 
Soviet 1e^, nliile a teidge across tbe 
Kabul River is mamed hy the polioe 
and Sovtet scddiers. The paper spoke of 
dangers out^de Kabul — mines uncov- 
arsd by Soviet pi^ls. a sergeam 
prq>aring for da^gierons convoy duty. ' 

Among tte aaore voasual press re- 
jorts was soe lAoat the i^t of the Blue 
^Guitars, « ttoc ow nek g rwy. Army 
officers rwnglsinBd to a letter to tbs 
editor that aot «dy did the group 
produce mrfae w tfl> no jdeokgical con- 
yisnt. toit it kspt finmplafntog about ac* 
Ic omm odattons/aad, trndar v artouspr e- 
liazts. refused to iM mote and 
jvesumaUy daflgenms aaiposts. 
_ A foUowim to the lector said the Blue 
Guitars had oxiceded their wiCQ 
^dhadbeen penaltoed by be 
$tOBi foreiga toun and. bom 




(See p. 28) 
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^23 - Kairraal »et with Y\ari An(^ 
in Moscow. They "noted with safeis^ 
faction that prof o\ind social and econcsBiic 
transformations in the interests of the 
broad masses of the people are being 
implemented in Afghanistan under the 
guidance of the PDP; the national patri- 
otic unity of the Afghan people is 
growing stronger in the struggle for 
new life« " Ba3chtar 

12/24 - A number of Afghans reportedly 
were arrested in Khost for allegedly 
planning another coup d'etat. The group 
was led by Bakhtar Gul, a Khalqi of- 
ficer from Gorbuz. Gul escaped but 
others were executed. AICMB 

- ft J-j-^^gah was held by elders in the 
Daikbndi district of Uruzgan. Balchtar 

- FEER in its "Intelligence column 
states: "The new Soviet leadership is 
thinking of a token troop pull-out from 
Afghanistan on the eve of the March 1983 
non-aligned summit in New Delhi. The 
move would be aimed at blunting any 
strongly worded condemnation of the 
viet Union for its military activities 



12/25 - Drew Middleton writes that in- 
telligence soiirces think that Andropov 
has 3 options in Afghanistan. One in- 
volveis "reinforcing tft* present occii*^' 
pation force with at least 3 mechanized 
infantry divisions , or 42,000 men" 
bringing the Soviet forcf^;,-4»;;.|^<fl^^*,: 
tan to over 142,000 men. 

Ttie Sovjef ti^ieaale fa^ 
to rdeme m ^ the fefpnnaMs say*, woel^ 
be tbat ttie 4Q(h Anny coukl tbeo take' 
over all azki-4jDsuz;gency operations aiid| 
relegate t&e Afg^ban Arnqfr now s 
to about d&,000 men, to guard datieau 
H* sources add that a'more formidable 
Soviet forcef in A^ghanistaa migM W 
coomed QpGQ t9 Moscow to discoorag^ 
aid t at tbi iiB Bggieot gqi^ t!m>ugj|. 

While tlie amount aod l^rpe of tbe ai#^ 
Is highly dassifitfd te Washingus^l I 
NATO military soorcss r ep ort that 
armsrbov^gla: « power th^ do tuf^ 
lOamif ^mmi beat mon^ ttaoa^ 
Pakfatan to the iasm geai s tor the lagr 
two and aJljalf years. IheSa ams^ tae 
aoiffces ssf^, incfode aa^taidE., aaM 
aztti;^[rcra^ Wi^ems, but igl cc O BaM 
agze# that the iffimber and (suUitjr^ i 



most active -areas of insurgency. A third 
option^ believed to have been suggested 
by Brezhnev, would be the annexation of 
Afghanistan either wholly or in part: 



QMoth^ m AS0taa defectorl 
Licat. Geo^ Qmlam Sidiq KGragi. t(dd ar 
Jijthdl source that, soon aftez the istm^ 
iitterveotioii, tibe SovieT tSsikm tsfe 
stxactod the Kannal Govemmeot tsk 
fopKCt an announcemei^ saying thatj 
Because <rf imperialist thmts, Afghani!- 
stin&ad dedded to becceme part (»r tha 
SavietciJiidii and accept its protectloi^ 
SBmiitf reiports have come out of cap^ 
tals is Western Europe sizK» last June. 
^^ AnodMT report says th^ 1^ Bresdi- 
aev had an alternative |^ diat caBed 
tar the incorporatioa into the Soviet 
BSatett of Afghanistan's nine ooelhers 
p fo vin ce s t.leaving the re^;«i!«o inde* 
pendent Afgjban state,,. _ . . i i 
But this report is doused by moat. 
Western analysts^ Ihey nc^ that it; 
would leavetfa^» ma j<»r Soviet airl!<dd at 
KandahaET^ in southon Afg^ianistaa, % 
jeoputfyficum insurgents 

tiwr airfield and tte«e othm noli 
betas expended ^ regarded by Wesl^ 
ent^- aoalystsras tte msm. importaiH::. 
mflMsry gaiiB of the occupation. The! 
Kandahar field is guarded by a triple' 
lias cf wire studded with machine-gua 

latoigl^-^'l* 



A second Soviet option would be to con- 
tinue military operations on the present 
scale with continued major sweeps in the 



NYT 12/25 
(see 12/18 
&12/20) 



- Gen. Moh'd Yaseen Sadiqi^ president of 
the Political Affairs Dept. of the armed 
forces, visited the Panj shir and met with 
"soldiers, functionaries and the local 
organs of state power, security forces 
and the state information services. Ee . 
distributed gifts to a number of soldiers Vl; 
and officers who had displayed exce^tionali|sf. 
J^av#ry ill carrying out their tasks." 

Bakhtar 

Bakhtar also reported that the Supreme >. 
Council of the Ulema & the Islamic Af- 
fairs Dept. issued a statement that those 
"carrying out a war of fratricide 'agkinst 
the revolutionary Afghanistan on behalf 
of the US, Britain & China were not con- > 
ducting any jehad." The message, released 
on the eve of the Prophet's birthday, also 
states that the DRA was giving generous 
f\inds from the state budget for the upkeep, 
maintenasxce- and improvement of "religious- 
institutions and clergymen." ■ 

- The DRA and the USSR signed agreements 
on the survey and designing of new tech- 
nical and vocational schools in Kabul and 
Balkh Provinces. * Bakhtar 

- Eight security posts north of Kabul 
were attacked and occupied by Mujahideen. 
f lif teen Mujahideen were killed an<^ 9 

■ A3EGMB,-. 
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12/26 - Turkish president Kenan Evren, 
in Pakistan after an Asian tour, said 
that he hoped Afghanistan would soon 
be free of foreign domination. DO** 

12/27 - Afghan guerrillas reportedly 
Soviet defenses, around an 
airport near Jalalabad destroying 2 
helicopters and 4 tanks. 40 Soviet 
and Afghan soldiers were killed. (The 
attacks took place on 12/21-22) NYT 

- The Hezb-i-Islami of Yunis Khalis 
attacked power stations and electricity 
pylons in KaBuT plus the Soviet eal>assy, 

.'the Hicmm^yssi r ^q&s4^^M!ntial enc lave , 
the Police Aca^^^ major roads near 
Kabul. Kabul was plunged into darkness 
(the blackout reportedly lasted several 
weeks) and the Kabul- Jalalabad road 
was closed for 4 days. AICMB (see p. 

- The China Daily carried a report of 
'it^reditorial l%at appeared in Remain 



15) 



Ribao (People's 

^m^w^i- follow^ . . 

Voti Miitorial, ' pablished oa 
occasion of the third anniversarjr oi^, 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistaxu ' 
sa^^ "The Soviet / aggressida ^ 
agaiost Afghanistan is a major ^ 
staf^ m the USSa'» global strategy t 

foe 



0,. in ^Jcing. 



I "A 'political soIuObn' to th^^j. 
: Afghan issue is possible only il the 
resolutions adopted at aS VfUs 
general aasemWy sessions, the.^ 
Islamiic sununit ^conferences >nd^ 
the non-aligned foreign ministeca, ■ 
conferences are strictly im-;^^ 
plemented^ afl foreign troops aitej. 
wilhdrawtrimmediately and uncoo- ; 
ditionally from Afghanistan* 
—Afghan people are allowed Xo'Btar-^ 
. cis*- t heir - rights' to?'- *«]^" 
determinatfon without eitemal ia^/' 
terf«rence. the status ol 
d^iendence and nbn-aligmnent 'm 7 
restored to Afghanistan and tfi*.^ 
Afghan refugees are aUowed 'ttf^ 
return to their homeland safely SB^:r 
with dignity,. This is the only cor-- 
reel • way to-„ , rascrluW ^hs-' 



"Afghanistan is a neighboor of ' 
Chinaii. By invading AfghanMtw^' 
and massing its troops along the 
Afghism-Chinese border, the Soviet.; 
UnioB is also posing a grave threai., 
to- China's security^ The Chinese ; 
pec^ie have always firm{y supr/ 
ported the Afghan people in thehr 
just struggle and resolute^ 
demaaded the immediate and uit*'^ 
conditional withdrawal of aU thf/-. 
Soviet troojps ftom Afghanistan aof^ 
that thfe: Afghan people* may 
resolve their own problems -fcree of 



external interference^" 



if 



On 12/28 the China , 
Daily called on other 
coxmtries to give 
"moral and material 
support to the Af ghan 
guerrillas • to thusv^'ftttt..'^'*^^,' 
pressTore on the USSR 
to withdraw its 
"aiggresspr troops." 



- Demonstrations and rallies were held 
in Tehran, Delhi, Bonn, New York City 
and Washington, D.C. on the 3rd anniversary 
o£ the .^oviet invasion. NYT . ' 
-■An lndlm.--:pmlimsimMts^- -S^^ in 
Kabul met.-witii' Kar«EX,.-Or:. ..kaihlta,., Sul- 
tan Ali Keshtffliuad, Saleh Moh'd Zeerai & 
Gen./ Gul Aqa. An exhibition of con- 
temporary Afghan painting to mark the 
60th anniversary of the USSR opened in 




Kabul. Several groups of counter- 
revolutionary elements w#re crushed near 
Chowki and Khar Kunar in Konar Province. 
Toryalai, "a leader of the miscreants," 
was captiired. "A mimber of robbers and 
manslaughters were also eliminated" in 
Dare Noor, Koz Ktinar, Batikot and Ghazi 
Abad Farm in shinwar. Bakhtar 

12/29 - Guerrillas cut high tens i^>rt wires 
in Chilsutoon . AIGMB 

12/30 - Two high-ranking Khad officials, 
Iitv Gen. Ghulam Siddiq Mirakay and Brig. 
Sabibttllah Hidayat, defected to 
kstm {Mm-: iz^isy * Hidayat stated 
that more than 20,000 Khad agents i had 
been sent to Pakistan 2ind Iran to work in 
the ranks of the refugees and Mujahideen. 
Mirakay said that armed forces from Cijba, 
Bulgaria, Vietnam, Czechoslavakia and 
the German Democratic Republic were en- 
gaged in the Afghan war along with the 
Soviet troops, DO 

- A Soviet UN delegate said in Moscow that 
UN efforts should be directed toward 
winning support for a political settlement- 
of the Afghan problem and not for "fan- 
ning passions. " . NYT 

12/31 - Guerrilla groups report growing 
support from S6Met Moslems inside Soviet 
republics bordering Afghanistan. NYT 

1/1 - Commentary from Bakhtar: "The 
year 1982 gave place to the new year of 
1983 at midnight yesterday. At the 
threshold of the new year humanity as a 
wjiole tended to think what it would bring 
for it - happiness or misery, how tjie 
course of events will develop in the 
world and above all, whether clouds of 
war will gather in the sky or bright new 
horizons of peace will open. All man- 
kind would wish to look at the new year 
with hopes for the better i Yes, all but 
Mr. Ronald Reagan who sits at the apex 
of the world capitalist system." 

- Tass reported that Soviet troops would 
stay in Afghanistan until long-standing 
Soviet conditions for their withdrawal 
are met. * NYT 

1/2 - Soviet forces increased security 
in Kabul after guerrilla attacks on air 
bases V and a gunfight, in which Soviet 
troqps|mistakenly fired on Afghan soldiers > 
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1/3 - Radio Kabul, on a daily program of 
listeners' complaints r broadcast 5 calls ^ 
from different areas of Kabul reporting 
that there had been 24-hour blackouts in 
the last 5 days. NYT 

- Sixteen Soviet advisers were captured 
by Mujahideen in Mazar-i-Sharif . One 
adviser was killed trying to escape; 

the other 15, 2 of whom were women, were 
sent to unknown destinations (seel/25, 2/i) 

' MC«B 

1/4 - Reportedly a group of Afghan soldiers 
mutinied at the Nadir Shah-kot military' 
outpost and'^3:2 soldiers crossed*"to -MtrasK 
Shah, on the Pakistan border. The soldiers 
killedrsO' officers and blew up an aja-?. 
:.itKmition diomp. (see 1/5) NYT 

- A bomb exploded at the Iqbal cinema and 
damaged nearby buildings. Fighting also 
broke out in Rishkhor between Parchamis 
and Kalqis. Soviet armored vehicles sur- 
roun4e4^^1te?i|i^*.£ 



1/5 - The 8tfW^ r^»^l lion at Nadir Shah- 
kot took place over the new year weeken4* 
The China Daily had these details . 



Nader Shah-Kot.' 48 kitemetre* 
west of the Pakistan bordw. is <Hie 
of a seorwi of outfioets ringing.' 
Khost, the second largest towa in 
Paktia after Garden, the provincirf: 
capitaL't'S'*'^-' if. c _% 

Khost. which also serves as 
base for 300 Soviet advisMsrv' ai^\ 
their dependants/has been under 
guerrilla attack for ov^ a yeat. ' ^ 

Khost itself is- ringed by" ■« 
minefield and is situated on a plai^ 
without cover, m^ng it Fmri ftpfj 
the guerrillas to launch a frontalkt: 
tack. ^ .. 



Khost's only Bnk with the rest of 
Afghani8t»» is by radi* and an air- 
.sU"ip» which ia used daily to fly in! 
supplies fronir Kabul. 160: 
kilometres northwest. ^ - * 

An ' AP" correspondent wh<*! 
Yiaited the are* last month was told- 
bY.«uerrilIa^lMd«:8 that they plair' 
to attjdk the town m 1i& SpringJ 
IBwided they out gBt hold ^ 
enougji. wesponi^ and euBmunitioi^ 
for s sustaiimif 'oflrasivct. ^ 

Two weeks after he left^ -an. air 
strike was mounted on the guerrii^; 



So far, at least two military oafei 
posts ftttve fallen under guerrilla 
assault. resulUng^ in- .streams 
defectors — 



0,-^ . camp where he stayed^^ 



Guerrilla spokesn^ant YaqttK 
Mohammed. Sharafat, of the Ftt»^'.- 
damentaiisb Yunia Khalis GrcH^» 
saidniiie MiG jet fighters took part:; 
in- tiie bombing operatioR and tba£^ 
12 resistance fightara were |cSisda|» 



WO' 

* 



1/6 - The USSR strongly criticized the 
US State Dept. report (see p. lb) and 
accused the US of waging an "undeclared 
war" against the DRA. DO 
- "PPI quoted Radio Pakistan as saying 
on 12/24 that security arrangements made 
in vi@w. of ;^ th©-:st«M«^'' activity of the 
Mujahideen on the occasion of the 3rd 
anniversary of the Soviet armed inter- 
vention were rendered effective (sic) as 
the Mujahideen blew up 5 tanks in Kabul 
and the Soviet troops took shelter ^iSia; 
tlwt palace, aSanAon-incp the tanks." 



- Radio Kabul, monitored in India, re- 
ported that several Moslem guerrillas 
were slain in a battle in Takhar Province. 
Afghan forces also captured a guerrilla 
leader, Niak Mohammed, and seized arms 
and ammunition including 13 anti-tank 
mines. China Daily 

The Karmal regime invited all iaen with 
professional driving licenses to apply 
for training as police officers. "All 
interested drivers" were asked to contact 
the Interior Ministry immediately and 
to bring their driving licenses and 
identity cards . China Daily 



>/>■ 



1/8 - Soviets mounted special searches 
in Paghman and- a. nuraber of people have 
been "arrested and displayed on tele- 
vision." There have been many air at- 
tacks and 7 people in one house were 
killed. AICMB 

1/12 -Reports indicate that guerrillas 
shot down a co&Hercial Afghan airliner 
in Herat in Decembers' a key Afghan 
government official may have been aboaxd 
and it appeared that there were no sur- 
vivors . "Sources , quoting travelers , 
said resistance presence remains strong 
in Herat, and that guerrillas routinely 
operate roadblocks in hopes of catching 
regime officials." Arkansas Defaocrat 

1/15 - A captured Soviet soldier was 
tximed over to the International Red 
Cross and sent to Switzerland for in- 
ternment. He was the 8th kept in cus- 
tody under an agreement between the USSR, 
Switzerland, the Red Cross and the Afghan 
Resistance groups. NYT 

1/18 - A Tass report from Kabul said 
that the Afghan government is ordering 
workers to form armed guard units to 
defend their factories and farms against 
anti-government attacks. The special 
civilian defense units "are being set- 
up across revts-iutionary Afghanistan tOsj 
defend honorably their common property 
from attacks by reactionaries." The 
report stated that 360 workers were 
guarding a textile factory in Bagrami 
after , working hours. nyt 



1/19 - A report from New Delhi tells of 
continuing power shortages in Kabul and 
says that the main pipeline carrying 
dl:^|l. f«*l'"ti^>:^#-:'.g6-^i.et "bc^^der- to 
M^^^m-'CVLt by guerrillas. No fuel had 
come through the pipeline since 
December. Kabul's generators have been 
supplied by fuel trucked from oil depots 
in Doshi, 80 miles nw of Kabul, but the 
supply there is low. NYT 

assassination attempt ■ ' 

■ <at^#ifti^»^Mi#^»ojade4i in ■ isi^jnabad 

■ failed,. ... ■the. ideiitifc|ii4:^;:s|ij»'!^-ilste#ii^ins 
is unknown. Mojadedi was recently 
elected Chairman of the X«JLamic Alliance. 

1/20 - A series of crackdowns on the drug- 
making industry in the NWFP was begun by 
Fakistani. asi4lttfiiiiti.es after Pakistani 
Frss. ,Sla-*-s;r#tarn::from his i?i-^lt to.-tfe©.- 
US . 'M^e^kmsuMM'^a^mf Af r idi , ' Zaka- - ■ 
khel and Shinwari groups agreed to sup- 
port the shutdowns but there were dis- 
agreements and some tribesmen were killed. 
In Jalalabad, Tribes & Nationalities 
Minister Suleiman Laeq, addressing a 
laeeting on 12/6, accused the US of trying 

independence and traditional livlihood. 
Reportedly, he offered sanctuary to the 
Shinwari s who wanted to carry on their 
narcotics enterprise. FEER 
-Guerrillas fired rockets at a symbolic 
tank which rests on a pedestal outside 
the east gate of the government palace . 
"The tank - #254 - supposedly belonged 
to Aslam W»tanjar, the Khalqi credited, 
incorrectly, with the 1978 coup." Both 
tank and pedestal were destroyed. AICMB 
-The Pakistani ambassador to the United 
Arab Emirates said in a news conference 
on 1/12 that Pakistan had asked the USSR 
to close the Pakistan- Afghan border. 
(This was the only mention of this in the 
paper.) DO 
- The Afghan Islamic Press reported on 
1/15 that a large contingent of Soviet 
forces had been moved recently towards 
Parwan Province from Kabul. This was 
taken to indicate a new offensive in the 
Pan j shir. Russian reinforcements were 
also reported entering Afghanistan near 
Torghapgii in Herat Province. DO 

1/21 - UN representative Diego Cordovez 
arrived in Tehran to begin discussions 
of a political settlement of the Afghan 
question. jx> 



1/23 - A NATO report stated that Soviet 
aid to its client countries has made a 
significant . drain on Moscow's limited 
economic resources. The Soviet Union's 
^j^^omic and military aid to 11 countries 
I^KS^iuding Afghanistan) is the equivalent 
of .4 of 1% of its mm. The report in- 
dicated that the amount was probably close 
to the limits of Soviet capacity in viettr 
of other demands. NYT 

1/24 - Diego Cordovez arrives in Islamabad. 

- Babrak Kftjaiial, addressing the Polit- 
fep^' of -^''the-'-GCPDf / ■ x^^ed 'support .for the^: 

■ XM ,-ef fort' ■ to • normalize'- ■ relations ':-"witli- 5? 
Weighboring countries. DO 2/3 

- Afghanistan signed the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social & Cultural 
Rights and the International Covenant on 
Civil & Political Rights. The Covenants, 
ad^fted by the UNGA in 1966 and implemen- 
ted iM 197€> bind the signees to take 
steps for progress in assuring a series 

of rights including life, liberty, freedom 
of movement, freedom of expression, thought 
and religion, peaceful assembly, freedom 
of association and the right to emigrate. 
States ratifying the Covenants must make 
periodic reports to the UN Social & Econo- 
mic Council. Some other states that have 
sipifd the Covenants are Bulgaria, Chile, 
Iran, r,|J^*, Poland, the USSR and Viet- 
nam. UN Press Release 

1/25 - Afghan and Soviet troops made a 
house-to-house search in Mazar-i-Sharif 
for tA« 16 kidnapped Soviet advisers. 
(S«e 1/3, 2/6) FEER 2/3 

- UN Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar will visit the USSR in March to 
make a fresh effort to persuade the USSR 
to withdraw its troops from Afghanistan. 
Excerpts from Bernard Nossiter's NYT arti- 
cle follow: m^m^^i^mtxil^^ 

aattative, Uodear Secrataxy Gesen^^ 
Mr. Cdrd3v^ is z«quirM to takfratfiK^ 

& 3* c. 




to return iS3si^t$4tssa^M' 
'■ fiOBi't^ Sagg ge n ls to sit is 




7 



1/26 - A press conference was held at 
Freedom House in New York to present eye- 
witnesses and survivors of Soviet atroc- 
ities in Afghanistan. Habib-ur-Rahman , 
-S^^P^ '^^p^^^Wl and QqX 'MQhiiiitiii;:<$ r eldl^^s: 
o§'::i$m^i^is^. <3f -Padkahwab-e-Shana . in 
the Logar Valley, testified that Soviet 
troops burned their village with chemical 
incendiaries on 9/3/82. 105 villagers 
were burned to death. Others testifying 
were Farida Ahmadi, a medical student 
who had b^assfe^rfeojrtiired, Ctoar Babrakzai, 

Yusttf5ai>, a mei^#£ Qf tij® Af^ietn re- 
sistance in the north. The group, brought 
to the US by the Afghan Relief Committeev 
visited many cities in the US and met 
with Senate & House Committees. Michael 
Barry served as interpreter for the group . 
itec.li^waiwad gave tbae following aqqoujsl: 
«f .the massacre: 

r m^xir first sapteeautce^ si ttse vil- 
jlage since the Soviet i2i^:veQti<m la 
1979, Soviee sddi^ Sumjimded Pad- 
kabwab-e-Sbasa with tanks at 6 A.M. m 
Sept 13; at 7 o'clock helicopters and 
jets flew over to keep, anybody frota 
■fleeing, ■ -..,.;V ..^t ; 

A totar of Iflff village' residents, an 
miales but including children as young 
as 6 years, had hidden in' an under- 
froond irfigation diannel near the vil» 
lage square, most of them in^ fear o£ 
being taken into the Government army. 

The So^ ioldienr discovered* tha^ 
tibe viUagers.were hiding in the canal 
and demanded ttmt they ' Qome out.' 
When nobody did, tfie'soMiers brought 
overli ^oline tanKw and; Mr. Mo- 
hammed said, poued "what to me^ 
smelled exactly like gasoline" into: 
vertical w^ shafts that le^ into Hs^ 



canal.' 



1/27 - Either Babrak Karmal or Sultan 
Ali Keshtmand will lead the Afghan dele- 
gation to the 7th non-aligned summit to 
be held in Delhi from 3/7-11. "The 
Afgli^ii go^riw»iit is looking f oirw^«:d to 
the switiit for making fresh efforts for 
a political setfelewsiit to the Afghan 
situation." DO ~ 

2/3 - Commenting on his visits to Is- 
lamabad and Kabul, Diego Cordovez said 
his plans are flexible! "I am an optimist 
bitfe not a^nafician." DO 

,;2/€?- Afghan troops raided a guerrilla 
stronghold in Balkh Province and res- 
cued captured Soviet advisers (see 1/3) 
according to a Press Trust of India 
report. FEER- 

2/9 - A UN press release (SG/1824) stated 
that Mr. Cordovez informed the Secretary- 
General that consultations held on his 
recent trip were "thorough & constructive 
with particular emphasis on the formu- 
lation of practical provisions - includin 
time-frames - to ensure effective imple- 
ment^ion of the settlement . " 



"Then they brought another vehicle 
and frtan this vehicle they poured in a 
of y^ov^sfakwhite liquid and I- 
donT know wlat It is,? he said; "And 
then you^ lad -men wiring suits and 
mioks and gogi^es^ their heads were 
conjplcteiy covei^ and- they weot; 
down^ the steps leading to the canal en-' 
[ trance and they poured In wlial looked^^ 
j ftruf- l&e'<«ment;-thi?y poured in «w 
i white powder. They'poured it into 
• ynim.**^ - ••• " " • - V V' . ^r:-! .. 
Mr. Mohammed and oth^'. 
^soldiers flred inc^jdUajn* 
bullets from AK-47 rifles into the cha»- 
oei, causing wls^ Mr. Mohammed d&^ 
scribed as m "increable ea^kx^tei^ 
^ _ands€^gtb9'c3fenn^_^reiD>*^-^^^^ 
r The sddiem rmtsdsasSM tbe viSagil 
■ fat se'^eial TSmziL*'lhim^s£3 o'clock, 
I M^.,Mdaim2ed sald, **Qsey burst isio^ 
I af^use; they da|^>ed and £bey gadi^ 
rieriwlJthcirthin^aiKi ji»tle&'* 

a! &ll|)oi^ ^^Yon 

ti» peci^e.of the village rushing ta tM 
cazal because pec^Ie were sa?^ '1^. 

there' or *to^ ists^tsar is in there/ sssi; 
tiinr stared rushfBg ^awa to 





Freedom Btott*t 

NYT (article 
by Richard 
Bernst^eifi) 



Pke«deat G«a. Zla4al.H«q exchanging views with the visiting | 
presentative of theUN Secretaiy -General, Mr. Diego | 
^l:Off<llvez«jb«llwal^i]i(Ulastwe^ "i^5%/3lI 

2/10 - "Mr. Cordovez cannot deal d^ect- 
ly with the Soviet Union... but Afghan 
authorities were assumed to be acting 
in the talks on behalf of the Soviet 
Union." Mr. Cordo\«ez has also been 
barred until now from talking with the 
Afghan insurgents but he has discussed 
ways of contacting Afghans in Pakistan. 

NYT 



- John f«iW;®rton reports: "Soviet; 
gi^^ces said Moscow is encouraging the 
Karraal government to take up the refu- 
gee issue. Moscow reportedly wants the 
PDP to suggest establishing a pilot 
project involving the return of some 
5-10,000 Afghan refugees from Pakistan 
and possible some from Iran. The UN 
would 1^'invi ted to monitor their re- 
turn and the conditions for their re- 
settlement in Afghanistan. Iranian 
officials are reported to be taking 
more interest in the progress of the 
UN sponsored discussions. Tehran's 
new interest stems from concern over 
its eastern border; Afghan guerrillas 
and Iranian security forces have 
clashed on a minor scale, while in 
April 1982 ground and air units re- 
portedly fought with Soviet- Afghan 
hot-pursuit units on Iranian ter- 
ritory." FEER " > - ^ - 

2/14 - Afghan guerrillas reportedly 
killed 41 soldi«#s at the Jalalabad 
airport last week, bringing to 117 
the number of Soviets killed in 3 
airport raids in the last 2 months. 
The raids reportedly destroyed over 
30 helicopters. Daily News 

- Pakistan Affairs reported that the 
Chinese > donated 3 ambulances from the 
Chinese Red Cross for use in refugee 
relief work* 

An Afghan hound won best-in-show 
at the Westminster Kennel Club's 
annual show. (See p. 3M) NYT 

2/17 - A Soviet helicopter iteji^rtedly 
■ crashed in a residential ' aifea-: h^^^^. ■ 
on 2/4. The pilot was killed and '-'-bU 
several people on the ground were in-* 
jured. DO 

- The UN Hxaman Rights Commission asked 
for an immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan. Thft -ir««3lTition 

was ^ s^sft4^«^' . -^ia '"' count^i^:. ■ i - 

passed 29 to^'f^^' 'M^:: ^^^B-^^l^^^^z^^c-: 
tibns. - MtT i^. 

2/18 - A press release from the Lawyer's 
Committee for Int'l- Human Rights said 
that the group had called on US Atty 
Gen* William' ^Freiich- •Saith\aiid- ^thS' lia-' 
migration & Naturalisation Service to 
-release;: 36-^ Af fhans- from-- the ,. Brooklyn' 
Detention Center. The Afghans have 



iseen recognized as refugees by the UNHCR 
and the State Dept's Bureau of Human 
Rights & Humanitarian Affairs. 

- Six men described as deserters from 
the Soviet army in Afghanistan said on 
ABC's 20/20 tv program that they were 
disillusioned with the Soviet military 
intervention in Afghanistan. "Off-icers 
told us that Afghanistan is full of 
foreign mercenaries and we have to help 
Afghanistan people fight back the ag- 
gression. But this is pure lie... We 
did not see any aggression here, only 
Afghanistan people who took arms in 
their hands to protect their own country. " 
The televised interview was arranged 
through Freedom House and was conducted 
by Bill Redeker at an Afghan camp near 
Kandahar. The six men are from various 
parts of the USSR; two are from Central 
Asia. NYT 

- French Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson, 
meeting Soviet FM Gromyko during a 4-day 
visit to Moscow spoke of both countries' 
strategic interests. Regarding Afghani- 
stan, Cheysson said that a political 
settlement "in conformity with law and 
reason would, I am sure, have a great ef- 
fect not only in the region but in the 
whole world." NYT 

2/20 - Diego Cordovez has the approval 
of Afghanistan & Pakistan to consult 
Afghan refugees about their conditions 
for a safe return home. The NYT article 
by Bernard No ss iter goes on; 

tbe Western di^>t(Hnats said« lies in tib^ 
tact titarf'it is Urn Wrst time since tbe 
^Soviet in£^TCXiti(» k^^ Ai^asaS^m-i 
/ttee&^€ttxs ago thai the Kabul Govcn^j 
fmasT !ua a^f^ijmiirecl talis wit&i 

' have fled to Paktetaro..';. ^ _ - 

MansF 4^«nats» &wever. remj 
l^eptiteal <rf'liK tliited Nat^ " 
'mm sleeps csG^eod tint the 
TOOa bsA aOcnrad' tte KaboT Govem^ 

rooes as a mmemtaiSem to> the thirif 
I world that Moscow gemiiM^ sedi^s 
wotBSScn ta the A^^anistair war. 
I tkma iKtlSe csrganizat^ known as t3»' 
oooaligaed movecoast have bees bs^' 
J creaal^^- €93tScaj;^'tlW^.$BMlet ffpet^ 

axi* JMSer S^dimr^ ^Geaerai^ at tlfel 

mvat gitt Ifee a^Eatfivai: at AMianistan , 

-«d.Si?irhe"^atfirf4l|liei^^ 
'"nats saM Mr- Oi»SS?e3C1iopes; 
t^ee&x^od 3»e cziticai powSs ^ 
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